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Any  way  you  look  at  Bryant  No.  651  Appliance  Switch  Plug  it  looks 


It’s  handsome.  It’s  well  made.  It’s  packed  in  a  carton  that  makes  it 
sell  easily.  It  costs  $1.00  with  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  The  carton  is 
small.  The  standard  package  is  small.  It  sells  quickly  and  turns  your 
money  fast. 

And  on  the  top  of  all  that  there  isn’t  a  housewife  in  a  wired  home  who 
won’t  want  one  or  more  when  she  sees  it. 

How  many  do  you  want? 
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STRAWS  SHOW  WHICH  WAY  THE  WIND  BLOWS 


ytNY  observer  of  climatic  changes  within  the  electrical 
/A  industry  who  has  been  watching  the  cross-currents, 
'"'eddies,  and  local  showers  might  well  forecast  a 
storm  brewing.  To  be  exact,  all  does  not  appear  to  be 
well,  particularly  in  the  merchandising  and  contracting 
branches  of  this  industry. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  thousands  of  dollars 
of  advertising  spent  for  the  promotion  of  convenience 
outlets,  and  better  residence  wiring  upon  which  rests 
the  sale  of  electrical  appliances,  are  being  wasted  be¬ 
cause  the  major  portion  of  residence  wiring  is  being 
done  by  irresponsible  curbstone  contractors  who  are 
without  the  pale  of  organized  educational  work,  and 
who  are  interested  only  in  doing  the  job  cheaply. 

Recognized  contractor-dealers  and  strictly  electrical 
stores  are  being  cast  aside  as  the  preferred  medium 
through  which  electrical  appliances  are  merchandised. 
Drug,  hardware,  department  and  furniture  stores  are 
being  used  in  preference.  While  this  may  cause  dissat¬ 
isfaction  in  some  quarters,  it  is  inevitable  that  these 
mediums  should  be  utilized  in  order  to  properly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  increasing  number  of  appliances  manufac¬ 
tured.  Distribution,  of  appliances  cannot  be  restricted 
to  electrical  stores. 

But  the  problem  of  the  curbstone  contractor  is  a 
real  one  and  demands  attention.  Different  men  within 
the  electrical  industry  have  gradually  been  awakening 
to  this  fact,  and  have  been  variously  casting  around  for 
a  remedy.  One  large  jobbing  house  has  sought  to  over¬ 


come  the  first  evil  mentioned  by  having  a  distinguishing 
trademark,  signifying  quality,  placed  on  all  of  its  wares. 
The  electrical  contractor  organizations  in  California  are 
seeking  to  establish  a  similar  trademark,  to  be  used  by 
reputable  firms.  There  is  general  dissatisfaction  with 
present  conditions. 

Little  can  be  accomplished  by  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  working  alone.  It  would  seem  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  cooperative  campaigns  and  leagues,  which  have 
been  organized  to  fulfil  just  this  purpose,  should  be  the 
medium  through  which  these  evils  should  be  corrected. 
If  these  organizations  are  not  properly  fitted  by  person¬ 
nel,  finances  or  inclination  to  undertake  this  work,  they 
should  be  so  fitted  at  once. 

A  combination  of  organizations,  having  the  whole¬ 
hearted  backing  of  the  entire  electrical  industry  in  the 
West,  should  study  this  problem  and  devise  a  solution. 

If  the  establishment  of  a  trademark  which  will 
indicate  quality  of  workmanship,  quality  of  material 
and  just  and  reasonable  price,  is  the  answer,  then  such 
should  be  designed.  However,  any  such  symbol  that 
does  not  have  the  assistance  and  backing  of  everyone  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry 
has  no  ready-made  solution  at  hand  but  stands  realty  to 
foster  and  promote  some  means  of  combating  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  threaten  electrical  contracting  business.  The 
constructive  thought  of  the  entire  electrical  industry  is 
summoned  to  assist  in  working  out  this  problem. 
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The  Northwest  Electric  and  the  discussions  pertaining  to  public  relations. 

Light  &  Power  Association  In  the  matter  of  the  electric  range,  little  detail  in- 

THE  convention  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  formation  has  hithei'to  been  available  as  to  actual 
&  Power  Association  at  Boise,  Idaho,  proved  to  be  costs  involved  in  electric  range  sei’vice  so  that  a  cen- 
the  most  successful  of  the  fifteen  previous  gather-  station  could  know  for  sure  whether  the  electric 
ings  of  this  nature  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  fact  ^’a^ge  load  is  a  profitable  one  or  not.  Data  presented 
that  it  was  held  in  a  section  of  the  Northwest  hith-  brought  forcefully  home  the  fact  that  this  load  is 
erto  overlooked  insofar  as  the  holding  of  an  elec-  only  profitable  but  very  desirable, 
trical  convention  is  concerned,  brought  out  many  new  In  the  discussion  as  to  whether  depreciation 
faces.  The  cordiality  of  the  local  community  grow-  funds  should  be  held  as  a  public  trust,  as  hinted  at 
ing  out  of  the  moderate  size  of  the  city  itself  re-  by  George  E.  Erb,  president  of  the  Idaho  Public 
suited  in  an  individual  welcome  to  the  visitors  that  Utilities  Commission,  this  principle  was  conceded  by 
is  not  found  in  larger  communities.  all,  providing  that  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  not  that 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  convention  were  these  funds  are  to  be  invested  in  insurance  com- 
three-fold:  The  excellent  report  and  discussion  of  panics  and  like  entei-prises,  but  that  those  in  execu- 
the  electric  range  with  its  costs  of  service  and  in-  tive  control  of  the  companies  are  to  give  strict  ac- 
stallation,  the  work  of  the  committee  on  accounting  counting  of  their  monies  in  the  depreciation  funds. 
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Public  relations  proved  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  topic  of  the  convention.  The  addi’esses  before 
several  of  the  local  business  organizations,  the  public 
meeting  at  the  Pinney  Theatre  and  the  open  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  last  day  of  the  convention  devoted  to  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Calif oi-nia  Water  and  Power  Act  all 
proved  interesting  and  exceedingly  illuminating. 
This  frank  open  discussion  with  business  men 
throughout  the  West  is  one  very  direct  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  complete  sympathetic  understanding 
with  the  public  insofar  as  the  general  power  situa¬ 
tion  is  conceiTied. 

The  convention  at  Boise  will  long  remain  as  a 
red  letter  occasion  in  electrical  annals  of  the  North¬ 
west  and  to  W.  R.  Putnam,  its  able  presiding  officer, 
is  due  from  men  of  the  industry  in  the  West  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  year  of  untiring  effort  in 
their  behalf. 


The  Western  Exposition 
in  Portland — 1925 

ELL  wishers  of  the  West  are  hoping  that  the 
State  of  Oregon  will  back  up  the  City  of  Port¬ 
land  at  their  forthcoming  election  by  appropriating 
ample  funds  to  finance  the  great  fair  that  is  proposed 
for  Portland  in  1925  and  for  which  Portland  itself 
has  already  lavishly  appropriated  funds. 

There  is  much  that  an  Exposition  of  this  sort 
can  mean  not  only  for  Portland  and  for  Oregon,  but 
for  the  entire  West.  The  several  communities  of  the 
West  are  today  so  closely  tied  in  the  one  with  the 
other  that  the  bringing  of  thousands  of  inquiring 
visitors  to  any  section  of  the  West  immediately  opens 
up  new  channels  of  business  for  every  other  section. 
Washington,  California  and  the  Intermountain 
states  should  at  once  endorse  this  great  exposition 
by  being  well  represented  in  mining,  agricultural  and 
industrial  exhibits  immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
this  proposed  Oregon  appropriation  by  the  voters  of 
that  state. 

The  wondertul  view  from  Portland  heights  down 
upon  Portland’s  industrial  center  looking  toward 
Swan  Island,  where  in  all  probability  the  Exposition 
will  l)e  located,  indicates  a  magnificent  opportunity 
for  the  future  industrial  prowess  of  this  great  city 
of  the  Northwest,  and  in  the  visualization  one  may 
see  the  greatness  of  Seattle,  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  thriving  com¬ 
munities  of  this  section  of  our  nation  under  a  har¬ 
monious  plan  of  development  working  for  a  greater 
and  better  West.  And  an  exposition  such  as  that 
proposed  for  Portland  in  1925  will  do  much  to  for¬ 
ward  this  great  accomplishment. 


Electric  Range 

Costs  Justified 

ATIENCE  still  is  needed  in  the  electric  range 
situation.  Recent  discussion  of  the  western  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  field  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
neither  the  original  cost  of  equipment  nor  the  costs 
now  involved  in  servicing  and  distribution  are  wholly 
satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  electric  cooking. 


Manufacturing  conditions  as  reported  from  one 
factory  of  national  reputation  offer  some  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  the  high  initial  cost.  Labor  is  still 
the  most  important  factor.  The  increase  over  1914 
labor  prices  was  something  like  145%,  whereas  the 
decrease  from  this  peak  condition  to  date  has  been 
not  more  than  12%  to  15%.  This  is  lai’gely  due  to 
the  rental  and  housing  situation  in  industrial  centers 
which  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Steel  is  still  one 
hundred  per  cent  higher  than  1914  prices.  As  a 
result  of  this  situation,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
heating  element  alone  in  the  electric  range  costs  as 
much  to  manufactur  e  as  an  entire  gas  range. 

We  enter  the  season  ahead,  however,  with  more 
electric  r-anges  on  power  company  lines  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  West.  In  the  lead  is  the 
Idaho  Power  Company,  with  every  fifth  residential 
consumer  the  possessor  of  an  electric  range.  Ther*e 
are  tremendous  possibilities  for  this  modern  conven¬ 
ience  in  the  homes  of  the  West,  over  a  million  and  a 
quar*ter  of  which  are  already  electrically  connected. 
If  the  density  for  electric  range  service  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  Idaho  were  extended  throughout  the  West, 
enonnous  new  merchandising  possibilities  for  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  would  be  opened  up  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  electrical  horsepower  now  avail¬ 
able  could  at  once  be  absorbed. 

The  electric  range  is  in  somewhat  the  pioneer 
stage  that  the  electric  iron  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
If  all  branches  of  the  industry  will  remember  this  in 
outlining  their  demands  for  profits  in  its  merchan¬ 
dising  and  exercise  a  little  patience,  there  is  a  great 
future  in  this  field.  In  spite  of  a  manufacturing 
situation,  a  servicing  situation  and  a  contention  as 
to  distribution  costs  among  jobbers,  central  stations 
and  contractor-dealers  not  adjusted  as  yet  by  any 
means,  the  coming  year  promises  to  be  for  the  elec¬ 
tric  range,  the  most  active  and  profitable  in  its 
histoiy. 


Making  Use 

of  the  College  Man 

Young  Lochinvar  has  been  coming  out  of  west¬ 
ern  colleges  in  great  numljers  dui’ing  the  past 
few  weeks.  Pictui’ed  as  serene  in  the  confidence  that 
the  world  is  to  l)e  conquered  and  with  special  inside 
infoimation  as  to  who  will  command  the  triumphant 
onslaught,  the  young  college  graduate  is  mentioned 
always  in  a  somewhat  amused  tone  of  voice.  The 
amusement  does  no  haim — in  fact,  it  is  rather  good 
for  the  initiate  into  the  business  world  —  but  it 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  disregard  seriously  the 
possibilities  of  the  college  man  as  business  material 
of  great  promise. 

There  is  quite  a  wide  spread  sentiment  among 
those  who  rose  from  the  ranks  themselves,  which 
seizes  upon  the  fumblings  of  the  college  man’s  first 
year  and  which  would  disparage  university  training 
and  the  university  trained  man,  hailing  the  success¬ 
ful  worker  from  among  them  as  an  exception.  This 
is  a  misconception  of  what  the  college  aims  to  do. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  furnish  trained  workmen;  it 
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has  facilities  for  providing  only  one  side  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  training;  its  graduates  should  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  well  trained  apprentices  in  the  business 
field. 

If  this  fact  is  understood  and  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  and  opportunity  to  learn  provided  for  the  new 
recruits  in  whatever  position  they  enter,  much 
wasted  motion  will  lie  avoided.  Westem  industry 
needs  many  things :  it  needs  money,  it  needs  mechan¬ 
ical  improvement,  it  needs  power — but  most  of  all, 
and  if  these  things  are  to  come,  it  needs  men.  Not 
all  the  best  material  goes  to  college,  but  most  of  the 
material  which  does  go  to  college  is  good.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  man  of  the  West  will  come  more  and  more  to 
look  to  this  group  as  a  source  from  which  he  may 
draw  the  raw  material  of  his  personnel. 


Electric  House  Heating 
a  Western  Reality 

HILE  easteiTi  sections  of  the  country  are  shak¬ 
ing  their  heads  over  the  impossibility  of  using 
electricity  for  the  heating  of  houses,  except  as  an 
auxiliary  convenience  in  sick  rooms  and  the  homes 
of  the  rich,  and  while  manufacturers,  also  easteni, 
have  checked  this  possibility  off  .their  list  and  ai-e 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  provide  no  adequate 
equipment  for  complete  house  heating,  developments 
have  already  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage 
in  the  West  and  electric  house-heating  is  a  fact.  A 
recent  gathering  of  electrical  men  interested  in  this 
work  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was  more  ac¬ 
tive  interest  being  shown  in  this  field  by  the  public 
than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  electrical  activity. 
The  statement  was  made  by  one  large  power  com¬ 
pany  that  for  every  inquiry  received  in  their  offices 
in  regard  to  electric  ranges,  there  were  three  on  the 
subject  of  electric  house  heating. 

Electric  heating  in  this  sense  does  not  mean 
heating  by  socket  appliances,  but  implies  complete 
wiring  and  the  installation  of  heaters  providing  from 
2000-4000  watts  per  room.  The  interesting  pai*t  of 
the  development  has  been  that  it  has  not  required 
excessively  low  rates  on  the  part  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies.  It  has  been  found  that  if  the  customer  un- 
dei-stands  exactly  what  he  may  expect  in  the  matter 
of  electric  bills,  he  will  accept  charges  considerably 
higher  than  his  fuel  bill  would  amount  to  othei-wise. 
Electric  heating  probably  is  still  somewhat  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  other  methods,  although  a  scientific  use 
of  intermediate  and  low  heats  makes  this  difference 
insignificant  in  view  of  the  increased  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  In  spite  of  costs,  private  homes  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses  alike  in  California  and  in  the  northwest 
ai-e  adopting  electric  heat  and  paying  their  monthly 
bills  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction. 

Power  companies  in  the  intennountain  district 
have  protested  in  the  past  against  the  electric  heat¬ 
ing  load  as  undesirable.  The  full  details  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  experiment  have  not  been  worked  out  from  this 
standpoint,  but  at  the  present  time,  it  appears  that 
such  a  load,  particularly  if  means  can  be  worked  out 
to  bring  it  on  at  off  peak  periods  of  the  day,  will 


prove  most  advantageous.  The  absence  of  an  appre¬ 
ciable  irrigation  load  means  a  valley  of  about  159^ 
in  the  winter  time — a  depression  for  which  the  heat¬ 
ing  load  will  do  much  to  compensate.  A  water  heat¬ 
ing  system  which  will  utilize  current  during  the 
night,  warming  the  house  through  this  stored  heat 
in  the  daytime,  has  been  suggested  as  one  means  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  end.  It  is  time  the  manu¬ 
facturer  waked  up  to  his  opportunity.  The  heating 
load  at  the  present  time  is  a  casual  one,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  ceilain  that  the  present  popular  interest  will 
develop  it  shortly  into  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
fields  sei-ved  by  western  power  companies. 

Depreciation  Funds 

as  a  Public  Trust 

EORGE  E.  ERB,  president  of  the  Idaho  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  in  his  recent  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Asso¬ 
ciation  laid  down  three  master  principles  which 
should  be  boime  in  mind  by  a  utility  commission  in 
formulating  its  policies.  He  stated  that  in  regulat¬ 
ing  public  utilities  a  commission  should  view  each 
problem  from  the  thi-ee  sides  of  a  triangle: 

“First — Is  the  service  the  best  possible  service,  at  the 
least  possible  price,  which  can  be  afforded  the  patron? 

“Second — Will  the  rendering  of  this  service  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  for  this  price,  yield  a  fair  retuni  on  the  investment, 
judiciously  made,  in  property  used  and  useful,  and  reasonably 
necessary  and  required  in  the  service  of  the  public?  •  i 

“And,  last:  Is  the  action  taken  such  as  will  attract  cap¬ 
ital  and  encourage  further  investment  in  utility  enterprises, 
and  thereby  aid  in  the  development  of  the  state  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  dormant  resources?” 

Mr.  Erb  in  another  portion  of  his  address  stated 
that  depreciation  funds  should  be  held  as  public 
trusts.  Much  depends  upon  the  further  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  given  to  this  pronouncement.  Mr. 

Erb  had  already  advocated  the  encouragement  of 
further  investment  in  utility  enteiprises  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  and  further  went  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  a  commission’s  functions  are  regula¬ 
tory  and  not  managerial.  If  the  matter  be  consti-ued 
in  the  light  of  these  axioms,  the  principle  involved 
lays  the  foundation  for  further  advance  in  utility 
regulation  throughout  the  nation. 

But  if  by  “funds  being  held  as  public  trusts”  he 
means  the  creation  of  sums  of  money  for  recapture 
of  properties,  which  funds  are  to  be  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  those  in  executive  charge  of  the  utility,  the 
situation  becomes  one,  of  course,  that  presents  an 
entirely  different  aspect.  So  long  as  regulatory 
bodies  use  their  authority  to  see  to  it  that  reasonable 
service  and  fair  and  just  charges  are  maintained  for 
that  service,  communities  throughout  the  West  will 
thrive  and  new  life  will  constantly  be  attracted.  If 
ever  instances  should  aiise  in  which  utilities  do  not 
give  this  reasonable  seiwice  at  fair  charges,  they 
should  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  commission  itself  enter 
the  managerial  realm  in  the  operating  of  the  utilities’ 
properties. 
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Western  Comment  on  Current  Events 


Editorial  Notes  and  Readers’  Views  on  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  Financing, 

Trade  Promotion,  Legislative  and  Associated  Topics  that  have  a 

Special  Bearing  on  Western  Business  i 


On  May  29th  a  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  the  common  control 
of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Lines, 
which  ori^nated  more  than  half 
Dissolution  of  a  century  ago,  was  in  violation 
Central  and  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 

Southern  Pacific  of  1890,  and  the  companies  were 

ordered  to  dissolve.  So  inter¬ 
woven  are  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  railroads  as 
regards  ownership  of  tracks,  shops,  tenninals  and 
franchise  rights,  that  it  is  not  believed  practicable 
to  separate  them,  and,  since  no  separation  can  be 
made  without  great  injury  to  the  public  service  the 
order  of  the  court  is  causing  widespread  concern 
throughout  the  West. 


Disaolution  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  lines  would  give 
the  former  company  a  number  of  isolated  roads,  notably  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portland.  It  would  also  take  away  one  main  route  to  the  East. 


It  is  inconceivable  that  this  order  of  dissolution 
should  be  caiTied  out  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Act  of  1920  is  now  engaged  in  regrouping 
the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a  limited  number 
of  enlarged  systems.  Pending  the  adoption  of  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  of  consolidation  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  the  railroads  themselves,  it  is 
provided,  may  consolidate  their  properties  if 
such  consolidation  is  approved  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Commission’s  own  plan.  The  law  pro¬ 


vides  that  consolidations  so  approved  and  author¬ 
ized  shall  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  and  other  anti-trust  laws. 

Economic  conditions  are  quite  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  legislative  enactments,  and  many  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act  and  its  sup¬ 
plement  the  Clayton  act  are  sadly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  present  conditions  of  the  country.  It  is 
to  the  public  interest  that  there  be  consolidations  of 
the  existing  transportation  systems  under  strict 
regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
And  public  interest  dictates  that  there  be  no  dis¬ 
solution. 


An  ordinance  was  recently  introduced  in  the  city 
council  at  Seattle  to  offer  to  Henry  Ford  a  lease  to 
develop  a  portion  of  the  Skagit  river  project.  The 
ordinance  stated  in  effect  that 
When  in  since  Mr.  Ford  was  negotiating 

Doubt — Let  with  the  federal  government  for 

Henry  Do  It  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  for 
the  development  of  nitrate  and 
other  products,  and  as  Seattle  is  in  possession 
of  development  rights  on  the  Skagit  river  of 
larger  potential  development,  that  the  city  pro¬ 
ceed  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Ford  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  his  assistance  and  interest.  Since  Seattle 
has  nothing  to  lease  except  a  peiT)etual  permit  issued 
to  the  city  as  a  municipal  corporation  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  a  lease  to  any  private  indi¬ 
vidual  would  entail  a  tax  per  horsepower  of  energy 
produced,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  offer  will  be  tern 
dered  Mr.  Ford,  or  accepted  by  him  if  tendered. 


Agi’icultural  credit  throughout  the  western  states 
will  be  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  formation 
of  four  new  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  at  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco 
New  Banks  Will  and  Los  Angeles.  The  Joint  Stock 
Stabilize  Land  Banks,  which  ai*e  an  ad- 

Rural  Credits  junct  to  the  Federal  Land  Banks, 
were  provided  for  in  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  of  July,  1916.  The  recent  depression 
with  its  consequent  demoralization  of  agricultural 
credit  demonstrated  the  urgent  need  for  some 
method  of  financing  which  would  permit  the  farmer 
to  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  over 
a  long  term  of  years. 

Nine  banks  with  resources  of  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  are  cooperating  in  the  fonnation  of  these 
banks  in  the  West,  and  will  make  sixteen  and  one- 
half  millions  of  dollars  available  at  once  to  farmers 
who  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Farm 
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Loan  Act.  The  farmer  will  deal  directly  with  the 
bank,  and  will  be  peiTnitted  to  borrow  up  to  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  v^ue  of  the 
land  will  be  the  maximum  amount  of  a  loan.  The 
value  will  be  determined  by  government  appraisers 
and  will  be  based  upon  actual  productive  vaJue. 

The  ti’end  of  agricultural  conditions  has  been 
such  in  the  past  few  years  that  there  has  developed 
an  urgent  need  for  long  term  loans  which  can  be 
paid  back,  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  land  which  they 
are  used  to  develop.  The  successful  agriculturist  of 
today  must  be  a  business  man.  The  land  banks  will 
not  solve  all  of  his  prxrblems,  but  they  will  gr*eatly 
assist  him,  and  incidentally,  by  insuring  the  farmer^s 
prosperity  share  in  the  resulting  general  prosperity 
which  will  result. 


The  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
one  of  the  industries  which  suffered  most  keenly  in 
the  recent  business  depression  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  adjust  wage  scales  to  pro- 
Wage  Increases  duction.  With  increasing  activity 
in  Puget  Sound  in  lumbering,  numerous  lumber 
Lumber  Mills  mills  in  the  Puget  Sound  terri¬ 
tory  have  gr*anted  wage  increases 
approximating  ten  per  cent  in  all  lines  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  increase  was  announced  following  a 
meeting  of  the  “Four  L  Board”  composed  of  four 
employers  and  four  employes,  who  are  members  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen.  In 
Tacoma  2,000  mill  employes  were  benefited  by  an 
incr*ease  of  five  cents  per  hour,  which  makes  the 
minimum  wage  for  common  labor  in  “Four  L”  mills, 
$3.40  per  day. 

In  Ever*ett,  Washington,  lumber  manufacturers' 
announced  a  flat  increase  of  fifty  cents  per  day,  mak¬ 
ing  the  minimum  wage  for  common  labor  $3.50, 
which  approximates  going  wages  in  Seattle,  where  a 
ten  per  cent  increase  was  announced. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  would  seem 
to  substantiate  the  current  reports  from  different 
trades  and  sections  of  the  West  which  give  rise  to 
confident  expectations  and  supports  the  mor-e  general 
belief  that  recovery  from  depression  has  generally 
developed. 


That  ther*e  seems  to  be  much  popular  misapprehen¬ 
sion  and  conflicting  opinion  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  our  foreign  trade,  is  the  opinion  of 
Secretary  Hoover,  who  recently 
Figures  Show  called  attention  to  a  few  funda- 

Foreign  Trade  mental  factors  in  the  situation. 

Above  Normal  Mr.  Hoover  quoted  figures,  a 
summary  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table,  which  ratios  indicate  that 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  nearer  normal  than 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  or  Ger¬ 
many,  our  nearest  competitors.  While  the  figures 
shown  in  the  table  are  only  approximately  compar¬ 
able,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  price  level,  it  is 
believed  that  they  are  sufficiently  correct  to  indicate 
the  relative  advantage  of  the  United  States  in  for¬ 
eign  trade. 


Mr.  Hoover  commented  further  to  the  effect 
that  during  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a 
distinct  revival  in  trade  from  the  low  point,  and  that 
he  is  confident  that  w'e  have  little  reason  to  accept 
the  pessimistic  view  of  our  foreign  trade  future 
taken  by  many  students  of  the  question.  Our  trade 
has  shifted  somewhat  as  to  commodities  owing  to 
the  changed  economic  currents,  due  to  the  war,  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done  the  remarkable  fact  stands 
out  that  we  have  held  on. 

Forei^  Trade  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Germany,  Before  and  After  the  War 

- Ratio  of  1921  to  1913 - 


Countries  Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

United  States .  133  191  164 

United  Kingdom  .  112  101  107 

France  .  108  121  114 

Germany  .  41  36  39 


Forest  fires  which  were  remarkable  both  for  the 
amount  of  damage  which  was  done  and  for  the  early 
date  in  the  season  which  they  occuiTed,  swept  over 
the  Puget  Sound  district  during 
E^rly  Forest  the  first  week  of  June.  Before 

Fire  Sweeps  the  fires  could  be  brought  under 

Northwest  control,  damage  to  the  extent  of 

three  million  dollars  was  done. 
An  entire  town,  lumber  mills,  logging  camps  and 
railroad  properties  were  among  property  destroyed. 
In  the  Cedar  Falls  district,  near  Seattle,  the  loss  is 
placed  at  approximately  $600,000,  this  including 
damages  of  $90,000  to  the  Chicago-Milwaukee  R.R. 
properties;  also  damages  to  water  and  light  prop- 


Early  fires  which  ratred  throuKh  the  forest  refrions  of  the  Pusret  Sound 
district  took  heavy  toll.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad 
lost  many  cars  like  the  one  above  which  was  loaded  with  lumber. 


erties  of  the  city  of  Seattle  estimated  at  $25,000, 
besides  loss  of  timl)er  for  which  no  estimate  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  Green  River  Lumber  Company  lost  a  saw¬ 
mill  and  camp  buildings  valued  at  $150,000  and  for 
several  days,  the  city  of  Seattle’s  municipal  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  at  Cedar  Falls  was  in  gi’ave  danger,  and 
fire-fighters  from  Seattle  were  sent  to  help  fight  the 
flames.  The  entire  town  of  Cedar  Falls  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  hundreds  left  homeless.  Losses  to 
logging  concerns  and  sawmill  operators  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  totaled  more  than  $500,000,  besides  the  huge 
areas  of  timber  burned. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Customers  Reaping  Rich  Harvest  From  Cut- 
rate  Electrical  Work  in  British  Columbia 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  The  consumer  who  is  so  often  depicted  by  the 
cai*toonist  as  being  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the  wholesaler 
or  some  other  middleman  is  reaping  a  rich  harvest  out  of  the 
electrical  contractor  and  out  of  some  other  contractors  these 
days,  at  any  rate  in  some  parts  of  the  continent. 

Whatever  it  may  be  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  there 
is  “something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark”  about  the 
moral  factor  in  the  business  circles  of  my  part  of  the  country. 
Were  it  not  that  other  places  may  be  suffering  in  silence 
from  the  same  type  of  disease  and  that  remedial  measures 
are  already  being  taken,  I  might  hesitate  to  lay  bare  the 
facts. 

At  the  present  time,  the  consumer  is  in  many  cases 
getting  his  electrical  work  and  much  other  work  done  at  less 
than  cost,  through  a  suicidal  policy  of  underbidding  and 
through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  doing  work,  which 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  contractors  is  gradually 
being  removed.  The  electrical  contractor,  however,  thinks  he 
is  making  money,  the  jobber  thinks  he  is  selling  goods,  but 
the  only  man  who  is  ahead  of  the  game  is  the  consumer. 

To  give  a  concrete  instance  or  two:  the  wiring  contract 
for  a  group  of  nine  small  stoi*es  was  recently  let  for  about 
$400  whereas  it  was  ascertained  later  that  the  material  alone 
for  the  job  would  cost  more  than  that.  One  jobbing  finn  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  the  goods  because  they  could  not  be  sure  of 
getting  their  thoney  out  of  the  job.  In  other  cases,  there  will 
be  a  difference  of  $400  or  $500  on  a  $1,600  contract. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  electrical  business  is  not  the 
only  one  which  is  suffering.  A  contract  for  sew'er  work  w’as 
let  recently  in  Vancouver  in  which  the  lowest  bid  was  $28,000 
and  the  highest  $62,000.  The  lowest  bid  got  the  job.  Printers 
are  finding  a  similar  state  of  affairs.  The  cost  of  one  job 
without  profit  was  $52,  yet  a  printer  bid  $39  for  the  job. 
Painters  report  that  few  house  jobs  are  being  done  by  legiti¬ 
mate  painters. 

All  this  is  meat  for  the  building  contractor  and  the 
home  owTier.  Unfortunately  the  former  is  not  any  more  moral 
than  he  should  be.  He  jockeys  for  bids,  playing  one  against 
the  other.  Knowing  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try,  he  will  obtain  a  bid  from  a  legitimate  electrical  contrac¬ 
tor,  then  go  to  a  curbstoner  to  beat  him  down.  After,  trading 
this  information  around  a  bit,  with  the  desperate  ct!i*bSI«iier 
getting  lower  and  lower,  the  contractor  finally  gets  a  figure 
which  he  thinks  represents  the  absolute  minimum  and  the 
job  is  let. 

Recently  in  Vancouver  a  shrewd  contractor  was  asked 
to  bid  on  a  job  but  knowing  that  his  tender  would  be  used  to 
beat  dow'n  a  crubstoner,  he  submitted  a  lump  sum  bid  in  an 
open  letter.  He  also  sent  in  a  sealed  tender  several  hundred 
dollars  higher.  Sure  enough,  the  job  w'as  let  to  another  party 
at  less  than  this  contractor’s  open  bid. 

In  another  case,  two  legitimate  contractors  went  care¬ 
fully  over  a  house  and  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $170  for  the 
wiring.  When  the  general  contractor  w'as  approached,  he  said 
they  would  have  to  come  down  to  $70  on  the  job  as  he  knew 
he  could  get  the  work  done  for  that. 

The  way  the  curbstoner  functions  warrants  some  criti¬ 
cism  and  some  sympathy.  He  deludes  himself  that  he  has 
no  overhead;  he  figures  bare  material  and  labor  and  then 


wonders  why  he  has  no  money  and  no  credit.  Thinking  that 
the  remedj'  is  still  more  ‘furious  price  cutting,  he  takes  that 
course  more  or  less  blindly  until  inevitably  he  goes  bankrupt 
and  if  the  jobber  has  been  foolish  enough  to  give  him  credit, 
the  jobber  pays  for  the  jobs  the  customers  have  been  getting 
at  less  than  cost. 

No  sooner  does  one  curbstoner  go  out  of  business  than 
another  springs  up  and  the  process  begins  over  again. 

Another  feature  of  the  curbstoner  is  his  ability  to  work 
from  daylight  to  dusk,  irrespective  of  union  rules,  although 
he  still  carries  his  card.  He  can  be  seen  working  on  jobs  by 
candle-light  and  even  on  Sundays  if  he  can  get  away  with  it. 
Then  he  says  that  if  he  is  to  go  out  of  business  the  legiti¬ 
mate  contractor  must  employ  him.  However,  the  moment 
that  he  gets  on  the  payroll  of  the  legitimate  contractor,  does 
he  get  to  work  early  and  stay  late  and  hustle  every  minute? 
He  does — not.  He  becomes  a  regular  union  man  then. 

Another  thorn  in  the  fle.sh  of  the  legitimate  man  is  the 
employe  w'ho  works  after  hours  on  private  jobs,  competing 
with  his  boss  and  very  often  using  his  employer’s  materials, 
surreptitiously  spirited  away  or  saved  out  of  jobs  he  had 
been  working  on. 

Under  this  price-cutting  game,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  cannot  go  on  forever,  yet  the  curbstoner  can  struggle 
along  not  making  day’s  wages  out  of  it,  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  realize  that  his  kit  of  tools  is  not  as 
good;  that  he  has  not  replaced  this  or  that  tool  he  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year;  perhaps  his  runabout  has  depre¬ 
ciated  without  his  accounting  for  it;  and  perhaps  he  owes  a 
big  account  for  material  at  several  jobbing  houses,  which 
accounts  he  expects  to  pay  out  of  the  profits  from  a  big  job 
he  has  on  hand.  But  now  we  find  curbstoners  who  pay  cash 
for  their  materials  and  require  credit  which  jobbers  might 
refuse  them. 

The  remedies  are  several.  They  can  be  directed  to  the 
curb.stoner,  the  legitimate  contractor  and  the  public. 

The  curbstoner  knows  that  something  is  wrong  but  he 
does  not  know  what  it  is.  The  remedy  with  him  is  education 
along  cost  lines.  But  thei’e  is  something  more  than  that.  He 
should  be  educated  to  know  that  his  salvation  lies  in  concerted 
action.  He  has  been  used  to  playing  a  lone  game  and  he 
fights  shy  of  anything  that  smacks  of  a  combine.  For  that 
reason  it  is  essential  that  service  leagues  and  even  contractor- 
dealer  organizations  should  not  be  exclusive.  If  they  are, 
some  curbstoner  will  make  capital  of  it  and  advertise  that 
he  is  “not  in  the  combine.”  Every  curbstoner  is  jealous  of 
the  legitimate  contractor  and  generally  is  jealous  of  the  other 
man.  Time  may  make  him  desperate  and  drive  him  to  lose 
his  liberty  in  favor  of  protection  against  the  price-cutting 
game. 

All  the  education  is  not  needed  solely  among  the  curb¬ 
stoners.  A  recent  case  came  to  notice  in  which  a  contracting 
firm  having  a  .set  of  offices  downtown  paid  out  in  labor  on 
a  job  three  times  the  amount  they  had  put  in  their  estimate. 

If  the  curbstoner  needs  education,  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  everything  is  lovely  with  the  legitimate  con¬ 
tractor.  It  is  fatal  if  he  assumes  that  everything  is  wrong 
with  the  other  fellow  and  makes  no  effort  to  criticize  himself. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  curbstoner  does  far  more  hustling 
ai-ound  after  business  than  his  legitimate  competitor.  There 
are  cases  on  record  where  the  latter  filed  away  requests  for 
tenders  and  either  forgot  about  them  or  sent  them  a  week 
or  so  after. 

Lastly,  what  can  we  do  with  the  public  ?  Can  the  public 
be  educated  to  realize  that  quality  electrical  wrork  is  cheap¬ 
est  just  as  a  large  part  of  it  now  believes  that  quality  shoes 
or’ suits  are  cheapest?  I  believe  it  can.  Some  of  that  work 
is  now  going  on.  The  public  is  being  educated  to  insist  on 
more  convenience  outlets  and  not  to  be  sw’ayed  by  the  lower 


bid  of  the  electrical  man  who  sug'gests  cutting  out  these 
“unnecessary”  things. 

To  further  this  work,  the  Electrical  Service  Leagne  of 
British  Columbia  has  issued  a  pamphlet  for  public  distribu¬ 
tion  on  “The  Cost  of  the  Lowest  Bid.”  The  material  contained 
in  this  leaflet  is  largely  culled  from  the  excellent  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Paciflc  States  Electric  Company. 

At  the  same  time,  the  field  man  of  the  league  is  edu¬ 
cating  electrical  contractors  on  cost  accounting,  getting  the 
curbstoners  together  to  form  an  organization  of  their  own 
and  promoting  the  electrical  convenience  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

The  curbstoners  are  becoming  alive  to  the  situation  but 
they  find  as  soon  as  they  attempt  to  play  the  game  that  there 
are  other  men  who  are  parasites  upon  them.  It  was  found 
recently  in  Vancouver  that  there  were  men  charging  only 
$1.65  per  outlet  complete,  which  was  about  half  the  curb¬ 
stoners  themselves  figured  they  could  do  work  for. 

There  is  no  one  remedy  for  the  situation.  Several  dif¬ 
ferent  attacks  must  be  made.  Something  can  be  done  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  jobber  in  recognizing  only  those  con¬ 
tractors  who  charge  proper  prices.  In  this  way,  the  bad 
accounts  will  be  heaped  upon  any  jobber  who  does  not  fall 
in  line.  At  the  same  time,  the  contractors  should  patronize 
only  those  jobbers  who  play  the  game.  The  fire  underwriters, 
the  provincial  or  state  inspectors  or  the  civic,  municipal  or 
county  inspectors  are  other  levers  which  may  be  used  in 
particular  cases. 

JAMES  LIGHTBODY, 

Honorary  Seci*etary,  B.  C.  Electric  Service  League, 
and  Publicity  Manager,  B.  C.  Electric  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

**  Eliminating  the  Waste  In  Industry”  Meets 
with  Gratifying  Response  from  Utah  Reader 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  Mr.  Leurey's  article  in  the  June  1st  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry  has  been  noted 
with  much  interest,  particularly  that  part  referring  to  the 
savings  effected  by  the  Union  Sugar  Company  at  Betteravia, 
California,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  a  case  similar  to  a 
number  of  situations  in  our  own  territory  where  we  are  sup¬ 
plying  electric  service  to  sugar  factories,  which,  during  the 
sugar  making  period,  generate  a  large  portion  of  their  own 
power  and  the  balance  of  the  year  purchase  power  from  this 
company. 

We  are  also  very  much  interested  in  the  cut  showing 
proper  illumination  necessary  for  efficiency,  which  was  taken 
at  the  packing  room  of  the  Sperry  Company  mill  at  Ogden, 
Utah. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  clear  and  concise 
manner  in  which  these  articles  have  been  written,  and  will 
look  fon\’ard  to  future  issues  along  this  same  line. 

'  P.  M.  PARRY, 

Commercial  Mgr.,  Utah  Power  and  Light  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

It  Is  No  Saving  to  Reduce  Expenses  by 
Cutting  Down  Insurance  Protection 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  “It  is  better  to  have  it  and  never  need  it,  than  to 
need  it  and  not  have  it.”  The  origin  of  this  saying  may  be 
lost  in  obscurity,  but  as  applied  to  insurance,  it  is  full  of 
good  logic  and  sound  suggestion. 

It  is  a  commendable  practice  to  maintain  overhead  costs 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency  of  operation  and  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  It  is  not  an  indication  of  good  judgment, 
however,  to  endeavor  to  operate  any  business  at  so  low  an 
overhead  as  to  jeopardize  the  financial  stability  of  the  enter¬ 


prise,  nor  is  it  wise  to  fail  to  safeguard  a  business  venture 
by  every  legitimate  means  of  protection.  To  make  practical 
application  of  the  above  suggestions,  witness  the  payment  of 
some  four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  odd  issued  to 
the  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Company  to  cover  a  recent  fire  loss, 
the  destruction  of  the  Forsyth  Block  in  Fresno,  which  meant 
a  loss  of  $224,000,  or  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara, 
approximately  $360,000.  All  are  eloquent  arguments  in  favor 
of  protection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  possibilities  of  disaster  in  case  of  inadequate  pro¬ 
tection. 

There  are  many  enterprises  in  our  western  territory 
which  are  subject  to  losses  as  severe  as  these,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  few  of  them  could  sustain  such  losses  with 
a  lack  of  protection  or  inadequate  protection  without  serious 
jeopardy  to  their  financial  stability. 

No  doubt  the  problem  of  proper  fire  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  is  fairly  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  average 
business  firm,  yet  the  principle  involved  is  of  far-reaching 
importance  and  will  bear  recital. 

There  is  another  phase  of  insurance  protection  which 
occurs  much  less  frequently  but  is  of  less  importance.  We 
refer  to  the  one-man  or  two-men  ventures  where  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  principal  or  principals  by  death  or  disability 
would  seriously  handicap  or  even  completely  destroy  the 
enterprise.  Often  a  new  enterprise  depends  to  a  very  great 
degree  upon  the  genius  of  a  single  man  to  finance  such  art 
institution,  and  leaving  it  unprotected  by  failure  to  properly 
insure  the  principal  is  comparable  to  taking  your  after-dinner 
smoke  sitting  on  a  can  of  powder.  Perhaps  you  will  not  drop 
a  spark,  yet  the  wise  man,  if  he  smokes,  smokes  elsewhere. 
Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  business  referred  to,  adequate 
life  insurance  upon  the  principal  would  in  a  great  measure 
eliminate  the  possibilities  of  loss  from  his  death  or  disability. 

Not  long  since,  our  attention  was  called  to  the  total  loss 
at  sea  on  a  vessel  on  which  there  was  no  marine  insurance. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  with  sufficient  enterprise  to  acquire  the  ownership 
of  a  vessel  would  take  that  unnecessary  chance,  but  since 
such  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  we  have  thought  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  direct  attention  to  this  niost  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  our  business  life  and  point’  out  briefly,  and 
by  a  few  oustanding  examples,  the  value  to  enterprises  of 
adequate  insurance  protection. 

It  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  average  mind,  and  perhaps 
rightly  so,  that  the  thought  of  success  and  accomplishment 
often  so  far  out-shadows  the  possibilities  of  disaster  or  fail¬ 
ure  that  it  requires  a  striking  example  of  the  possibilities 
of  shock  losses  and  disasters  which  are  before  all  of  us  per¬ 
sonally  and  collectively  to  “make  us  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

W.  H.  CHOWEN, 

San  Francisco.  Insurance  Rating  Bureau. 
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Builders  of  the  West 


IT  is  difficult  to  write  of 
the  past  achievements 
of  a  man  who  lives 
so  wholly  in  the  future. 

For  Francis  Marion 
Smith,  widely  known  as 
“Borax”  Smith,  is  still  a 
builder  at  seventy-six, 
and  must  by  the  inevit¬ 
able  strain  in  his  nature 
remain  so  throughout  his 
life.  Caught  in  the  urge 
of  the  western  spirit,  he 
left  his  Wisconsin  farm 
home  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  and,  yielding 
to  the  instinct  which  was 
afterwards  to  make  him 
famous  and  give  to  the 
world  one  of  its  most 
useful  compounds,  he 
followed  mining  camps 
from  Montana  to  Idaho, 
from  Nevada  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  During  this  time  he 
turned  his  hand  to  nearly 
every  vocation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  mining. 

Great  discoveries 
come  at  unexpected  mo¬ 
ments.  Smith,  engaged 
as  a  contractor  cutting 
timber  for  the  Columbus 
mines  in  Nevada  in  1872, 
discovered  Teels’  Marsh 
to  be  rich  in  borax.  He 
I’ecognized  its  value.  He 
swept  aside  difficulties  and  delays.  He  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  enough  locations  practically  to 
control  the  borax  market  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

It  would  take  a  volume — and  a  fascinating  one — 
to  tell  of  the  years  which  follow^ed,  during  which 
Francis  Smith  extended  his  operations  in  borax  to 
Death  Valley,  California.  Borax  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  commerce  and  a  household  article  of 
general  use,  and  the  millions  flowed  like  water  into 
his  hands. 

Wide  are  the  ramifying  influences  of  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  and  its  results.  When  William  T.  Coleman, 
who  was  associated  w'ith  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Death 
Valley  enterprise,  and  the  latter  found  the  vast  de¬ 
posits  of  borate  ore  in  this  field,  they  realized  that 
the  l)eautiful,  shining  blocks  were  nameless,  and 
added  “colmanite”  as  a  new  word  to  the  dictionary. 

In  those  early  days  “Borax”  Smith’s  ingenuity 
was  taxed  to  the  limit  in  the  execution  of  his  de¬ 
signs.  He  created  the  twenty  mule  team  to  haul 
borax  from  Death  Valley  to  Mohave,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  miles.  This  innovation  in  the  desert 
was  a  still  greater  spectacle  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Smith  sent  the  string  of  animals  and 
their  sombreroed  driver  whirling  his  long  whip. 


as  a  picturesque  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  discov¬ 
ery. 

But  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  millions 
made  in  borax  has  been 
felt  in  the  East  Bay  Cit¬ 
ies  of  California.  With 
the  vision  of  the  builder 
which  characterized  him, 
Mr.  Smith  saw  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  would 
be  effected  in  this  region 
by  the  proper  public 
utility  development.  He 
bought  all  the  street  car 
lines  in  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  Costa  coun¬ 
ties,  including  the  cities 
of  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  Emeryville,  Al¬ 
bany,  Richmond  and 
Hayward.  He  merged 
them  into  one  gi’eat  trac¬ 
tion  system,  later  extend¬ 
ing  this  to  ferry  lines  to 
San  Francisco,  known  as 
the  Key  Route.  Not 
content  with  this,  Mr. 
Smith  bought  and  opened 
up  vast  tracts  of  land  for 
residential  and  industrial 
use.  His  keen  eyes  saw 
the  hill  slopes  of  the  East 
Bay  cities  covered  with 
homes.  They  did  not  rise, 
however,  so  easily  as  did 
Ilion’s  wnlls  to  the  music  of  Apollo’s  lyre.  'The  vast 
sums  expended  in  these  colossi  entei’prises  brought 
insufficient  returns.  And  in  1912  Francis  Smith 
faced  the  world  a  mined  man. 

But  failure  could  not  claim  this  builder.  Today 
he  is  the  president  of  the  West  End  Chemical 
Company,  operating  successfully  near  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  Today  his  company  whose  engineers  are 
surveying  for  a  railroad  from  Dike  to  the  borax 
holdings,  is  negotiating  with  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  extend  that  line  to  Boulder  Dam.  Thus 
supplies  can  be  conveyed  by  the  same  medium  to 
the  borax  fields  and  to  the  Federal  property. 

And  this  is  but  one  more  step  in  his  career. 
“Borax”  Smith  sits  at  his  desk  again,  planning  and 
constmcting.  Out  of  his  dreams  which  he  shmg- 
gingly  discredits  may  come  some  vast  new  project 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  West. 

To  Francis  Marion  Smith,  then,  because  of  his 
discoverer’s  instinct  which  gave  to  the  world  one  of 
its  most  valuable  articles  of  household  use,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  realized  ambition  to  improve  immeasur¬ 
ably  the  cities  of  the  East  Bay  region,  this  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry  is 
affectionately  dedicated. 


FRANCIS  MARION  SMITH 

Pioneer  miner,  discoverer,  financier  and  builder,  who  has  helped  to 
imi)rove  the  E^st  Bay  cities  and  has  given  to  the  world  the  great 
staple,  borax. 


if 


The  Francisco  Lighthouse  offers  an  example  of  a  situation  in  which 
steel  is  subjected  to  particular  hazards  of  corrosion,  owing  not  only  to  the 
abrasive  effects  of  the  waves,  but  the  alternate  wetting  and  drying  in  the 
presence  of  sea  water.  Without  the  protection  of  the  surface,  the  metal 
would  long  since  have  rotted  away. 


Another  situation  in  which  the  protective  measures  to  prevent  corrosion 
wili  save  thousands  of  dollars — the  tower  of  the  Merced  waterworks,  the 
larftest  structure  of  its  kind  in  California.  Protection  is  required  both 
inside  and  outside,  on  account  of  the  varying  level  of  the  water.  The  cost 
of  paint  is  small  compared  to  what  is  saved  through  longer  life. 
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Fighting  Corrosion  as  a  Major  Source  of  Waste  in  Industry 

Preventing  the  Destructive,  Effects  of  Corrosion  by  the  ^’Judicious  Use  of  Paint 
on  Metal  Surfaces  Means  Doing  Away  with  Present  Danger  Points  and  the 
Saving  of  Thousands  of  Dollars  to  Western  Industrial  Plants 

By  R,  H.  HUBBELL. 

Hill,  Hubbell  and  Co. 


At  Delhi,  India,  there  stands  the  famous  Iron 
Column  of  Kutab  Minar.  Erected  about  900 
^  B.  C.,  it  stands  today  untouched  by  con-osion 
though  without  protective  coating  of  any  kind.  This 
ancient  column  is  of-  pure  hand  wrought  iron,  a  ma¬ 
terial  not  produced  in  quantity  in  this  present  age 
of  steel. 

Until  such  time  as  metallurgists  shall  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  in  quantity  and  at  moderate  cost 
a  metal  possessing  the  non-corroding  properties  of 
the  famous  Iron  Column,  the  question  of  adequate 
surface  protection  of  present  day  steel  structures  is 
a  very  acute  one. 

Danger  and  Waste  Through  Corrosion 
Corrosion  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
single  factors  contributing  to  waste  in  industry,  and 
the  following  abstract  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  April  4,  1922, 
by  Sir  Robert  Abbot  Hadfield,  Bart.  F.R.S.,  will  be  of 
interest : 

“The  author  calls  attention  to  the  wastage  of  the  world’s 
iron  and  steel  from  corrosion,  the  full  extent  of  its  ravages 
being  only  realized  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate 
them. 

“The  world’s  output  of  iron  and  steel  during  1860-1920 
is  estimated  at  1,860,000,000  tons  of  which  660,000,000  tons 
may  be  considered  lost  by  rusting  in  use.  For  the  year  1920 
the  loss  by  rusting  in  use  is  estimated  at  29,000,000  tons,  and 
for  that  year  with  steel  at  £20  per  ton,  and  after  making 
allowances  for  protection,  etc.,  the  annual  cost  of  wastage 
was -probably  over  700,000,000  pounds  sterling. 


“It  is  hoped  that  the  paper  will  arouse  more  attention 
to  the  subject  and  create  greater  interest  in  the  production 
of  alloy  steels  having  the  capacity  of  resisting  corrosion.” 

Someone  has  said  that  steel  is  a  dangerous  as 
well  as  a  useful  metal.  It  is  indeed  dangerous  if  not 
properly  cared  for.  Take  for  instance  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge';  rust  surely  spells  danger  here.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  forty-eight  thousand  persons  daily  pass  over 
this  network  of  steel;  probably  no  other  steel  struc¬ 
ture  is  more  closely  watched  for  signs  of  corrosion. 
A  force  of  workmen  is  constantly  engaged  seeking 
out  and  coating  the  rusty  places.  Approximately 
2,000  gallons  of  paint  ai’e  applied  to  this  bridge 
annually. 

Volumes  have  been  written  conceniing  the 
causes  of  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  electro¬ 
lytic  theory  is  now  the  commonly  accepted  one.  All 
authorities  are  agreed  that  aside  from  direct  attacks 
made  upon  the  metal  by  acids,  alkalis,  etc.,  no  cor¬ 
rosion  can  possibly  occur  without  the  presence  of 
moisture  and  oxygen. 

It  is  obvious  that  corrosion  or  rusting  can  only 
begin  on  the  sui'face  of  the  metal  and  that  if  the 
sui'face  can  be  protected  at  all  times  by  a  water¬ 
proof  coating,  there  can  be  no  corrosion. 

“Save  the  Sui'face  and  You  Save  All” — these 
seven  words  tell  the  whole  story.  They  have  been 
adopted  as  the  Slogan  of  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam¬ 
paign. 
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This  campaign  is  a  great  movement,  national  in 
scope,  which  is  being  conducted  all  over  this  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied 
Industries.  TTie  movement  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  association  to  educate  the  public  genei^ly 
as  to  the  importance  of  surface  protection. 

Such  a  movement  is  sure  to  result  in  the  saving 
of  enormous  sums  to  industry  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  must  contribute  no  little  to  the  cleanliness 
and  general  appearance  of  our  communities. 

The  preservation  of  wood  surfaces  involves  no 
other  principle.  “Save  the  Surface”  applies  to  all 
materials  used  in  construction.  Well  seasoned  wood 


It  is  estimated  that  29,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  products  are  lost 
through  corrosion  every  year.  Steel  water  pipe,  influenced  both  by  the 
action  of  the  water  and  of  the  eculh,  offers  a  particular  susceptibility  to 
rust.  A  protective  coating  would  have  saved  this  pipe. 

will  last  indefinitely  if  kept  well  painted.  A  paint 
coating  seals  the  pores  of  wood  or  concrete  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  entrance  of  organisms  which  produce 
decay. 

There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining  surface 
protection : 

1 —  Enameling — i.  e.,  covering  with  a  vitreous  coating  baked 
at  high  temperatures. 

2 —  Coating  with  other  metals  not  liable  to  corrosion,  such  as 
lead,  zinc,  tin  and  copper,  either  by  electro  plating,  gal¬ 
vanizing  or  sherardizing.  The  above  methods  are  usually 
confined  to  comparatively  small  articles  owing  to  high 
cost  and  difficulty  of  application  to  large  structures. 

3 —  Coating  with  inhibitive  protective  paints. 

Choice  of  Proper  Coating 
The  main  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  selection 
of  the  proper  coating.  All  things  perish  and  a  paint 
or  varnish  coating,  even  of  the  best,  is  by  no  means 
an  exception.  It  must  gradually  succumb  in  time  to 
the  action  of  rain,  sun,  wind,  acid  laden  atmosphere, 
etc.  Buyers  of  paint  are  often  prone  to  expect  more 
of  a  paint  coating  than  it  can  possibly  fulfill;  how¬ 
ever,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  an  intelligent 
selection  of  the  paint  to  be  used. 

Formulae  have  been  developed  for  protective 
coatings  which  will  fulfill  each  of  the  purposes  for 
which  protective  coatings  are  used,  and  nearly  every 
industry  requires  in  certain  places  or  on  certain 


equipment,  paints  that  are  specially  formulated  to 
combat  conditions  peculiar  to  that  industry. 

Make  Use  of  the  Manufacturer 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  selection  of 
paints  is  too  often  left  to  some  one  totally  without 
knowledge  of  what  is  required,  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  not  knowing  the  purpose  for  .which  the  paint 
or  varnish  is  intended  and  often  not  caring,  gladly 
ships  the  material  as  ordered  and  his  responsibility 
ends  right  there. 

This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  stating  that 
there  are  certain  paints  which  are  intended  for  and 


Four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  water  pipe  laid  through  alkali  soil  are 
expected  to  withstand  the  depredations  of  corrosion  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Rust  can  start  only  at  the  surface  and  the  surface  is  protected  by  a  per¬ 
manent  coating  here  shown  as  it  is  being  applied  in  position. 

are  useful  for  second  coat  work  only,  as  they  contain 
pigments  which,  when  applied  to  the  bare  metal,  are 
actual  stimulators  of  corrosion.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  paints  applied  as  primers  are  bound 
to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  chemist,  the  specialist. 
The  corrosion  problem,  as  it  applies  to  various  indus¬ 
tries,  is  pretty  well  understood  by  the  chemist  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  technology  of  paint  vehicles  and  pig¬ 
ments;  and  new  formulae  are  being  developed  con¬ 
stantly  by  such  investigators  as  Gardner,  Cushman, 
Sabin  and  many  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  to  industry  in  time,  money  and  property  could 
be  effected  if  owners  and  managers  of  industrial 
operations  would  shift  the  burden  of  their  corrosion 
problem  upon  their  paint  manufacturer.  He  under¬ 
stands  what  is  needed  and  is  equipped  to  take  care 
of  it. 

Paints  I'hai  Injure  the  Metal 

We  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  the  day  when 
most  buyers  of  protective  paints  looked  askance  at 
ready  mixed  or  prepared  paints  and  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  best  results  were  to  be  obtained  by 
buying  the  ingredients  and  mixing  them  on  the  job. 
This  is  far  from  the  truth  and  a  property  owner 
today  purchasing  paints  made  by  a  reliable  manu- 


common  sei^e  and  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  painter,  but  how  many  of  us  have 
seen  Bill  or  Joe  or  some  handy  man  about  the  place 
who  didn’t  happen  to  have  anything  else  to  do  at  the 
time  merrily  daubing  good  expensive  paint  over 
wet,  greasy  or  rusty  surfaces.  Pure  waste  of  time, 
money  and  effort,  even  worse  than  no  coating  at  all, 
as  a  paint  film  applied  over  such  surfaces  is  sure  to 
crack  in  some  places  and  adhere  in  others,  making 
countless  tiny  pockets  for  the  collection  of  moisture, 
each  pocket  a  complete  galvanic  battery  in  itself, 
causing  immediate  pitting,  the  most  malignant  type 
of  corrosion  of  all. 

It  is  not  always  expedient  to  have  the  painting 
done  by  journeymen  painters  but  it  is  possible  for 
someone  to  see  to  it  that  the  workmen  applying 
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facturer  can  be  assured  of  getting  ready  mixed 
paints  prepared  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  manufactured  to  exact  formulae 
and  under  strict  laboratory  control. 


Much  of  the  oorroeive  effect  on  iron  and  steel  surfaces  is  credited  to 
electrolysis.  The  conditions  under  which  a  dredge  is  operated  offer  an 
ideal  situation  for  maximum  corrosion.  Metal  surfaces  within  and  without 
are  therefore  carefully  protected  from  exposure  either  to  the  air  or  to 
moisture. 


Real  economy  in  the  painting  of  iron  and  steel 
especially,  is  only  effected  by  the  use  of  the  highest 
grades  of  paint,  each  a  specific  product  for  a  specific 
puiTiose,  as  a  great  many  cheap  paints  contain  pig¬ 
ments  which  promote  corrosion.  Repainting  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  signs  of  corrosion  become  evident, 
for,  if  corrosion  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  it  soon 
reaches  a  point  where  the  cost  of  scaling,  scraping 


paints  are  at  least  instructed  in  a  few  of  the  first 
principles. 


Massive  as  these  gates  are.  which  operate  the  locks  at  Lake  Washington. 
Seattle,  they  would  last  but  a  few  years  if  the  bare  metal  were  expos^  to 
the  alternate  wet  and  dry  conditions  to  which  they  are  submitted.  The 
careful  upkeep  of  their  coating  of  paint  is  one  of  the  recognized  operating 
charges. 


Drinking  water  and  pressure  tanks  are  part  of  the  standard  equipment  of 
every  large  building.  Every  owner  should  be  on  the  watchout  for  the 
inroads  of  corrosion  in  danger  spots  such  as  this.  The  tanks  here  shown 
on  the  roof  of  a  Sen  Francisco  office  building  are  coated  within  and 
without. 


or  cleaning  of  rusty  surfaces  for  repainting  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  of  paint  and  application  combined. 

One  Way  to  Waste  Money 
There  is  another  phase  of  the  protection  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  selection 
of  paints;  this  is  the  preparation  of  the  surfaces  to 
be  coated.  A  whole  volume  could  be  written  on  this, 
but  after  all,  it  comes  down  to  mostly  a  matter  of 


Paint  as  a  Business  Asset 
Mr.  Gardner  states  in  his  Papers  on  Paint  and 
Varnish:  j  ^ 

“An  inquiry  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Middle  West 
as  to  the  value  of  paint  upon  farm  buildings  developed  the 
information  that  bankers  would  lend  from  5  to  50  per  cent 
more  on  land  where  farm  buildings  were  well  painted  and 
kept  in  good  condition  than  on  land  where  they  were  not. 
It  was  maintained  that  tiie  painted  buildings  were  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  thrift,  and  that  a  thrifty  farmer  was  a  good  client 
to  whom  money  could  be  safely  loaned.  ...  It  developed  that 
in  practically  every  instance  where  the  buildings  had  been 
repaired  when  necessary  and  given  proper  paint  protection, 
the  valuation  of  the  farm  inunediately  increased  at  least  20% 
whereas  the  cost  of  making  repairs  and  painting  in  many 
instances  was  not  over  5  to  8  per  cent.” 


This  same  principle  must  apply  to  industry. 
Competition  is  keener  right  now  than  ever  before. 
There  is  no  place  at  this  time  for  waste  in  industry. 
Corrosion  and  decay  mean  waste.  Nothing  will  pay 
property  owners  a  higher  return  than  an  intelligent 
investment  in  protective  paints. 
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What  Are  Your  Methods  in  Hiring  Men  for  Business? 

The  Classes  of  Men  to  Be  Avoided  and  Traits  Most  Desirable  in  an  Employe  are  Discussed 
From  the  Angle  of  the  Employer  by  a  Man  who  Handles  the  Placement  of  Many 
Men  as  Director  of  Employment  Service  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

By  GEO.  H.  DeKAY,  JR., 

San  Francisco 


IN  bygone  days  of  close  and  intimate  contacts 
between  employer  and  employe,  the  question  of 
securing  a  new  man  when  needed  did  not  present 
a  very  serious  problem.  Either  a  foreman  had  some 
friend  or  relation  to  favor,  or  one  of  the  men  could 
name  a  candidate,  or  the  employer  would  have  in 
view  some  one  from  his  circle  of  business  and  social 
acquaintances  to  meet  the  situation.  Such  close  con¬ 
tacts  resulted  in  securing  men  who  were  well  known 
and  who  would  take  real  pride  in  their  connections. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  business  during  the 
past  two  decades  the  employer  and  employe  have 
been  more  and  more 
forced  apart ;  the  old  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  have  given 
place  to  modern  efficiency 
and  ideas  of  department¬ 
alization.  There  are  no 
longer  the  former  op¬ 
portunities  to  meet  and 
study  available  men 
through  social  and  fra¬ 
ternal  activities  and  em¬ 
ployes  must  be  secured 
through  more  impersonal 
channels. 

The  large  corpora¬ 
tions  and  business  houses 
of  our  country  are  not 
confronted  with  the  same 
problems  in  securing  em¬ 
ployes  that  perplex  smaller  organizations.  In  the 
larger  industries  and  associations,  employment  is 
centralized  under  the  supervision  of  men  trained  in 
selecting  personnel;  men  who  are  keen  students  of 
human  nature,  well  posted  on  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  all  departments,  more  or  less  psycho- 
analyists,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  sources 
upon  which  to  draw  for  new  material.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  men  to  know  what  qualities  to  avoid 
as  well  as  those  to  look  for  in  a  man  and  how  to 
bring  them  to  the  forefront. 

The  smaller  business  man  who  handles  his  own 
hiring  is  only  too  often  unskilled  in  this  vital  and 
necessary  angle  of  his  business.  If  he  has  grown  old 
in  service  and  canny  through  repeated  experiences  in 
dealing  with  his  fellow  men  he  can  be  reasonably 
relied  upon  to  pick  the  genuine  from  the  worthless. 
But  such  knowledge  is  too  often  gained  only  from 
bitter  and  costly  experiences.  The  man  who  has  not 
yet  given  years  of  service  to  his  occupation,  who  is 
building  up  an  organization  with  high  hopes  for  the 
future  knows,  or  should  know,  his  requirements  for 
employes.  But  he  is  often  at  a  loss  how  to  express 


these  requirements  or  how  to  question  an  applicant 
in  the  manner  necessary  to  draw  forth  the  needed 
information.  Through  this  lack  of  experience  a 
good  man  may  ’  be  lost  while  an  inferior  with  a 
smooth  tongue  is  chosen. 

No  Infallible  System 

Volumes  have  been  printed  on  the  subject  of 
emplo3nng  men;  rules  have  been  laid  down  that 
would  presume  to  make  this  simply  a  mathematical 
problem,  but  in  the  end  it  all  centers  upon  the  human 
equation  which  is  never  a  fixed  or  constant  quantity. 

No  man  can  be  infallible  in  judging  human 
nature  nor  can  any  set  of 
rules  be  formulated  for 
this,  excepting  as  guide 
posts  showing  mostly 
where  not  to  go  rather 
than  giving  positive  di¬ 
rections.  But  certain  out¬ 
standing  features  and 
characteristics  are  so 
plain  and  obvious  that 
they  are  valuable  aids  in 
avoiding  difficulties  at 
the  start. 

The  natural  aim  of 
every  employer  is  to  se¬ 
cure  the  man  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  follow 
instructions  and  give  full 
value  in  his  services;  the 
man  who  can  rise  to  the  occasion  and  is  dependable 
under  all  circumstances.  In  attempting  to  secure 
this  t3T)e  with  the  hope  of  building  up  a  well  bal¬ 
anced,  pei-manent  organization  and  with  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  excessive  labor  turnover,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  certain  occupational  classes  that  have 
proven  notoriously  unstable. 

These  classes  will  vary  somewhat  in  different 
sections  of  the  country;  those  at  variance  with  the 
fixed  types  are  well  enough  recognized  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  localities  to  give  no  trouble  to  employers.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  careful  employer  should  hesi¬ 
tate  before  hiring  former  bell  boys,  waiters,  porters 
and  others  of  a  kindred  nature  who  expect  to  receive 
tips  and  gratuities  for  their  services.  Although 
their  pay  envelopes  with  their  new  employers  may 
contain  a  larger  sum  than  they  have  been  receiving 
they  are  too  often  dissatisfied  with  regular  wages. 
Unfortunately  they  very  quickly  think  they  are  mis¬ 
treated  unless  they  receive  the  tangible  expressions 
of  a  tip  for  their  services. 

A  good  example  of  the  above  is  that  of  a  certain 
young  man  who,  through  his  appearance,  received 


Typical  vocational  employment  office  where  thousands  of  men  are  exam¬ 
ined  for  their  fitness  for  positions  in  business  and  industry  by  trained 
placement  managers. 
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the  favorable  attention  of  an  executive  and  by  this 
man’s  influence  was  taken  from  his  work  as  a  bell¬ 
boy  and  given  a  job  as  janitor  at  a  better  wage  than 
he  had  been  receiving  at  any  time  before  and  with 
chances  to  go  ahead  for  something  higher.  Within 
a  few  months  he  became  restless  and  dissatisfied  and 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving,  as  no  one  seemed 
to  appreciate  his  efforts  and  he  hadn’t  received  a 
dollar  in  tips  from  anybody. 

Furthermore,  as  a  class,  these  men  easily  be¬ 
come  discontented  with  regular  employment  and  are 
prone  to  quit  at  any  moment,  knowing  that  they  can 
always  pick  up  a  living  in  the  former  occupations 
with  little  real  exertion  or  initiative  being  required. 

The  Disadvantages  of  an  Ex-chauffeur 

A  second  class  to  avoid  will  include  such  men 
accustomed  to  irregular  hours  and  locations  as  rail¬ 
road  brakemen,  taxi-drivers,  private  chauffeurs  and 
others  whose  work  entails  no  direct  responsibility 
for  output  from  their  labor.  These  men  do  not  take 
kindly  to  fixed  hours  or  places  of  employment,  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  detailed  instructions  or  acknowledgment 
of  close  authority.  They  are  accustomed  to  periods 
of  compai’ative  idleness  during  the  day  while  waiting 
for  calls,  between  stations  on  trains  or  at  other  in¬ 
tervals.  They  look  for  employment  giving  them  con¬ 
stant  change  and  variety,  that  will  not  subject  them 
to  close  working  conditions,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  remain  long  with  monotonous  or  regulai* 
indoor  work. 

A  smaller  group,  but  a  source  of  trouble,  are 
those  who  receive  remittances  or  pensions  that  are 
not  quite  large  enough  to  free  them  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  employment  but  w'ho  do  not  have  to  exert 
themselves  in  any  line.  The  reasons  that  cause  them 
to  be  in  the  remittance  class  will  also  cause  them  to 
be  unsatisfactory  employes  with  little  or  no  initia¬ 
tive. 

The  Migrating  Employe 

The  largest  class  embraces  the  newcomer  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  who  is  simply  seeing 
the  country,  in  spite  of  protestations  that  he  intends 
to  remain  and  become  the  oldest  inhabitant.  He  has 
no  trade  and  is  willing  to  “do  anything”  except  hard 
work.  Generally  his  continuity  of  employment  is 
vague  if  he  can  give  any ;  he  has  worked  in  too  many 
places  to  be  able  to  remember  them.  His  references 
are  missing  or  not  available,  his  abode  some  tran¬ 
sient  hotel  or  cheap  rooming  house  and  his  idea  of 
employment  simply  to  secure  sufficient  “stake 
money”  to  continue  his  wanderings.  The  younger 
he  is  the  more  irresponsible  and  undesirable  from 
the  employer’s  view^point.  Should  the  employer  feel 
inclined,  through  his  sympathies,  to  give  the  man 
a  chance,  it  is  well  to  mention  first  a  buck  saw  and 
wood  pile  or  show  him  some  menial  task.  The  ma¬ 
jority  will  weaken  and  pass  on,  saving  both  time  and 
money. 

Look  Up  His  Past  Record 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  traits  the  employer 
should  look  for  and  demand  in  securing  a  desirable 
employe  ? 

In  determining  these  features,  aside  from  test- 
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ing  actual  experience  along  the  lines  needed,  the 
interviewer  should  obtain  the  applicant’s  employ¬ 
ment  history  for  several  years  previous  with  reasons 
for  leaving  each  position  and  explanations  covering 
periods  of  unemployment.  The  man  who  has  held 
too  many  jobs  in  a  few  years,  who  has  had  to  leave 
too  often  because  he  was  always  misunderstood, 
never  given  a  fair  chance  or  imposed  upon  is  a 
chronic  job  hunter  and  well  to  leave  alone. 

References  are  of  vital  importance  if  they  really 
go  into  facts  and  are  from  responsible  parties.  A 
note  simply  saying  “Frank  Wells  worked  for  me  and 
left  of  his  own  accord,”  is  of  little  value  and  means 
nothing.  Many  employers,  unfortunately,  will  dis¬ 
charge  a  man  for  shiftlessness  or  neglect  of  duty 
and  then  give  him  an  open  letter  of  recommendation 
in  order  to  help  him  secure  another  job.  The  refer¬ 
ence  that  really  carries  weight  goes  into  details  and 
dates,  is  on  a  regular  firm  letterhead  and  often  bears 
the  counter  signature  of  the  employe  as  a  means  of 
identification.  References  from  friends,  i-elations, 
chance  acquaintances,  school  teachers,  clergymen 
and  physicians  are  of  more  value  as  chai-acter  refer¬ 
ences  than  anything  else. 

Although  it  is  not  alw^ays  necessary  or  advis¬ 
able  to  subject  the  prospective  employe  to  a  series 
of  trade  tests  or  examinations,  he  should  be  able  to 
answer  a  few  elementary  questions  showing  his  gen¬ 
eral  educational  training  and  ability  to  handle  such 
simple  problems  as  arise  in  daily  business  procedure. 

The  Assets  of  Health  and  Happiness 

Since  the  advent  of  workmen’s  compensation 
acts  and  with  the  growth  of  gi*oup  industrial  insur¬ 
ance,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  health  and 
physical  conditions.  Many  coi-porations  carry  the 
physical  question  so  far  that  they  will  not  hire  a  man 
for  a  dishwasher  without  first  having  him  pass  the 
doctor’s  examination.  The  business  man  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  capital  should  protect  himself  even  more  care¬ 
fully  against  hiring  a  man  with  a  domnant  disease  or 
affliction  that  might  become  active  as  a  result  of  his 
occupation  and  give  rise  to  action  for  compensation 
or  damages. 

Two  other  subjects  that  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  employe’s  capacity  for  tuniing  out  the  best 
possible  work  are  finances  and  domestic  conditions. 
A  man  who  is  heavily  involved  in  debt  or  living 
under  inhai*monious  home  conditions  is  a  man  with 
his  mind  divided;  he  cannot  give  his  best  efforts 
under  these  conditions.  Such  a  man  should  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  turned  away  or  discharged  solely  for  these 
causes  unless  the  employer  has  found  that  they 
cannot  be  remedied  or  overcome.  Sometimes  a  quiet 
talk  with  the  man  or  wife  or  some  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  in  home  financing  will  straighten  out  the  tangle 
and  leave  a  better  and  more  efficient  worker. 

Tests  for  Manners 

Many  smaller  features  that  go  to  make  or  mar 
the  ideal  employe  are  shown  by  him  in  unconscious 
manners.  Some  officials  make  it  a  practice  to  have 
their  desks  so  placed  that  the  applicant  must  cross 
quite  an  open  space  before  reaching  them,  during 
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which  time  the  man  is  being  sized  up  for  erectness, 
alertness  of  manner,  walk  and  general  bearing.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  necessarily  brief  but  thorough  overlooking, 
points  of  dress  and  neatness  are  noted;  cleanliness 
and  neatness  of  apparel  will  make  a  better  impres¬ 
sion  than  expensive  materials  alone. 

A  man  should  be  expected  to  be  polite  and  cour¬ 
teous  no  matter  what  his  station  is  in  the  industrial 
world.  Some  employers  test  this  in  little  ways  that 
do  not  put  the  man  on  his  guard.  A  pencil  or  book 
is  di’opped  or  a  window  shade  so  left  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  can  show  annoyance  from  some  light  beam; 
the  man  with  inbred  couii^esy  will  instinctively  pick 
up  the  di'opped  article  or  remedy  the  cause  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  There  are  -  also  many  other  details  such  as 
clean,  linen,,  finger  nails,  shaving,  haircuts  and  shoe 
shines  -that  are  guide  posts  to  the  man  who  can  read 
them. 


Take  Time  to  the  Choice 
The  many  points  mentioned  and  many  more  that 
will  suggest  themselves  do  not  always  come  out  in 
one  interview.  A  man  courts  a  maid  for  months 
before  a  mutual  decision  is  reached;  certainly  the 


same  man  should  give  more  than  one  brief  moment 
of  consideration  before  accepting  a  new  member  into 
his  business  family. 

Summing  up,  if  the  applicant  successfully 
passes  the  requirements  for  the  position,  can  look 
you  squarely  in  the  eye,  give  a  firm  handshake,  has 
a  satisfactory  history  and  meets  the  tests  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  employer  can  thankfully  add  him  to  his 
staff. 


When  hiring,  the  employer  should  always  have 
in  mind  three  short  words,  “Care  Comes  First,”  and 
should  also  remember  that  the  right  man  for  his 
place  exists  and  can  be  found. 


Getting  the  Most  Effective  Service  from  Your  Power  Room 

Operating  Rules  for  the  Industrial  Power  Plant  Which  Suggest  How  That  Rigid  Economy 
Can  Be  Obtained  Which  Is  Necessary  if  the  Individual  Power  Plant  is  to  Attempt 
to  Compete  With  the  Efficiencies  of  Power  Company  Service 

By  CLAUDE  a  BROWN. 

Industrial  Electrical  Engrineer 


ONE  of  the  maxims  of  modem  industry  is — 
“The  gi’eater  the  product  output — the  lower 
the  unit  cost.”  This  is  true  whether  that 
product  be  automobiles  or  sugar,  fuel  oil  or  electric 
energy.  By  cutting  the  manufacturing  costs  and 
increasing  the  output,  the  unit  cost  can  be  brought 
down  to  a  figure  where  the  product  can  be  placed  in 
successful  competition  with  a  similar  product  in  the 
open  market. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  steam  or  electric  power,  when  performed 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
some  dis-associated  manufacturing  enterprise,  is 
hard  put  when  compared  as  to  cost  with  power  fmm 
large  public  utility  coiTK>rations.  In  other  words, 
the  power  furnished  by  our  large  power  companies, 
being  produced  in  quantity  and  by  equipment  con¬ 
sisting  of  large  units,  which  of  necessity  ai’e  highly 
efficient  and  economical,  can  be  sold  .at  rates  which 
could  not  be  met  by  smaller  entei-prises  operating 
smaller  and  less  economical  units. 

Need  for  Economy  in  Industrial  Plant 
For  this  reason  the  success  of  the  industrial 
power  plant,  both  steam  and  electrical,  is  dependent 
in  a  lai’ge  measure  upon  whether  or  not  it  is  operated 
with  the  maximum  efficiency  and  the  strictest  econ¬ 
omy.  This  not  only  applies  to  the  power  plant  itself 
but  to  the  remainder  of  the  plant  as  well. 

We  might  install  a  small  industrial  power  plant 
containing  the  best  and  most  modem  equipment,  op¬ 
erate  it  .with  the  highest  class  of  talent  and  then  by 
careless  and  negligent  waste  of  steam  or  power 
throughout  the  manufacturing  plant  entirely  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  power  plant  investment.  It  is  thus 
a  question  of  rigid  economy  both  in  the  generation 
of  the  power  and  its  use. 


The  most  attractive  set  of  conditions  that  might 
justify  the  installation  of  an  industrial  power  plant 
is  that  in  which  both  steam  and  electrical  power  are 
utilized  in  the  manufacturing  process  of  an  enter¬ 
prise.  It  then  becomes  a  question,  for  any  given 
demand,  of  balancing  the  steam  and  power  produced. 

Typical  Opei-ating  Conditions 
I  have  in  mind  a  large  western  plant  wherein 
the  manufacturing  process  requires  both  steam  and 
electric  power.  The  latter  is  used  to  drive  all  appa¬ 
ratus  and  the  former  for  boiling  solutions,  heating 
water,  etc.  The  electric  power  plant  at  this  estab¬ 
lishment  consists  of  three  fifteen  hundred-kilowatt 
noncondensing  turbines,  to  which  steam  is  delivered 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  pressure.  The  tur¬ 
bines  exhaust  this  "steam  into  an  exhaust  steam  sys¬ 
tem,  the  pressure  of  which  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  gage  pressure.  This  exhaust  steam,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  live  steam,  is  utilized  for  boiling 
solutions,  heating  and  diying  purposes.  The  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  turbines,  exahusting  as  they  do  against 
a  ten  to  fifteen-pound  back  pressure,  is  not  high  and 
ranges  around  forty-five  pounds  of  steam  per  kilo¬ 
watt-hour  of  power.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  unless 
all  of  this  exhaust  is  effectively  utilized  and  its  heat 
and  water  content  saved,  the  cost  of  generation  of 
power  by  these  turbines  would  be  prohibitive.  The 
utilization  of  this  exhaust  steam,  together  with  the 
efficient  utilization  of  a  minimum  turbine  load  of 
electrical  power,  is  the  economic  problem  of  the 
operation  of  this  plant. 

Providing  for  a  Uniform  Demand 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
demand  upon  the  power  plant  be  as  uniform  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  throwing  on  of  the  different  power  loads 
should  be  so  arranged  and  diversified  that  the  mini- 
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mum  number  of  peaks  and  depressions  occur  in  the 
load  curve.  This  condition  is,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  the  manufacturing  process,  but  many  times 
arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  a  demand  by  one 
operation  can  be  so  timed  that  it  will  occur  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  completion  of  some  other  operation, 
thereby  tending  to  keep  up  a  steady  power  demand 
and  prevent  peaks  and  depressions  in  the  power  load. 

With  a  given  constant  power  load  upon  the  tur¬ 
bines,  it  is  evident  that  a  given  constant  amount  of 
exhaust  steam  is  being  released  from  them.  This 
constant  flow  of  exhaust  must  be  all  utilized  as 
stated  above,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  economical 
results.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  demand 
by  the  boiling,  heating  and  drying  apparatus,  must 


The  power  plant  of  the  Crossett  Western  Lumber  Company  at  Wauna, 
Oregon,  is  a  typical  industrial  Installation.  The  efficiency  which  can  be 
obtained  from  such  an  installation  is  dei>endent  alike  upon  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  power  room  and  the  careful  ot»eration  of  machinery, 
so  that  the  load  factor  is  maintained  at  a  high  average. 

lie  so  handled  and  diveiisified  that  it  will  consume  the 
exhaust  in  a  uniform  manner.  When  one  piece  of 
Ixiiling  apparatus  is  shut  down,  another  must  be 
started  up,  that  it  may  take  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  steam.  At  no  time  should  the  number  of 
steam  consuming  pieces  of  apparatus  be  so  large  that 
their  combined  demand  exceeds  the  quantity  of  ex¬ 
haust  being  funiished  and  at  no  time  should  it  be 
so  small  as  to  be  unable  to  utilize  all  of  the  exhaust. 
When  all  of  the  exhaust  is  utilized  evenly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  we  have  what  is  know’n  as  a  “steam  bal¬ 
ance’’  and  the  cost  of  the  generation  of  power  is 
negligible  due  to  the  fact  that  the  turbines  act  as 
reducing  valves — reducing  the  steam  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pound  gage  pressure  to  fifteen  pounds, 
and  all  of  the  steam  is  utilized  in  the  process. 

Stopping  the  Small  Leaks 
One  of  the  requisites  of  economy  is  the  minim¬ 
izing  of  preventable  loss.  Loss  may  occur  in  the 
cai’eless  design  or  extension  of  steam  lines.  All 
steam  lines  should  be  properly  graded  and  drained 
and  well  insulated.  All  cross  connections  between 
steam  systems  of  different  pressures  should  be  re¬ 
ligiously  avoided.  Loss  may  and  often  does  occur  in 
the  careless  handling  of  steam.  Many  times  an 


excess  of  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  given  piece 
of  boiling  or  heating  apparatus,  when  a  smaller 
quantity  would  have  sufficed.  The  result  is  that  the 
product  becomes  too  hot  and  time  and  energy  are 
wasted  in  waiting  for  the  temperature  to  drop  to  the 
proper  point.  All  valves,  both  in  lines  and  in  steam 
engines,  pumps,  etc.,  should  be  kept  tight  and  sound 
so  that  the  proper  control  may  be  had. 

In  processes  where  steam  is  used  to  boil  or  con¬ 
centrate  solutions,  much  loss  may  occur  in  over¬ 
diluting  these  solutions.  All  dilution  or  excess  of 
water  content  in  such  solutions  requires  additional 
steam  for  its  evaporation. 

Common  Causes  of  Loss 

From  an  electrical  standpoint,  considerable  loss 
may  occur  due  to  the  running  of  idle  motors.  Such 
practice  not  only  requires  power  but  lowers  the 
power  factor  on  the  power  plant.  All  apparatus 
which  is  not  actually  in  process  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  running  when  empty  but  should 
be  shut  down.  Another  condition  that  often  exists 
and  that  is  eminently  bad  practice  is  the  use  of 
motors  many  times  too  large  for  the  service  required. 
Such  motors  never  get  fully  loaded  up  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  constantly  produce  low  power  factor. 

One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  abuse  is  the 
use  or  misuse  of  compressed  air.  The  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  should  be  carefully  watched  and  all  lines 
and  fittings  kept  tight.  Many  times,  as  much  air 
escapes  from  the  line  and  fittings  as  is  delivered  to 
the  air  tool.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  use  of 
vacuum.  The  air  compressor  and  the  vacuum  pumps 
should  be  constantly  watched  as  well  as  all  air  and 
vacuum  lines.  Needless  to  say  the  care  and  upkeep 
of  all  industrial  power  plant  equipment  should  1^  the 
best.  The  quality  of  supplies  used  should  be  the 
highest  and  their  use  and  consumption  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  working  minimum.  As  a  case  in  point 
the  lubricating  oil  used  is  handled  in  a  continuous 
circulating  system,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  oil  is 
at  all  times  passing  through  a  Turner  oil  filter.  The 
quality  of  lubricating  oil  used  is  the  best  and  as  a 
consequence  has  a  maximum  life. 

Importance  of  Steam  Factor 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  secret  of 
success  of  the  industrial  power  plant,  then,  lies  in  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  generation  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  power  plant  product.  The  size  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  power  plant,  is  as  a  rule  small  and  unless 
all  economies  are  rigidly  observed  the  cost  of  its  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  prohibitive.  Generally,  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  power  plant  organization,  as¬ 
suming  of  course,  that  the  caliber  of  these  men  is 
high  and  that  it  is  endowed  with  an  average  amount 
of  interest,  loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  The  thing  to 
watch  then,  is  the  operation  of  the  enterprise  outside 
of  the  power  plant,  the  use  of  steam  power,  water, 
air,  vacuum,  etc.  When  all  possible  waste  and  loss 
has  been  minimized  both  inside  and  outside,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  power  plant  will  have  a  chance  to  show  its 
maximum  return. 
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Deletrates  and  sruests  attending  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Li^ht  and  Power 


Public  Relations  Theme  of  Northwest  Convention  at  Boise 

Four  Day  Convention  of  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association 
is  Held  to  be  Best  in  Fifteen  Years.  Report  of  Range 
Committee  is  Classic  in  its  Field. 


Meeting  in  Boise,  for  four  days  beginning 
June  7th,  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Association  held  what  was  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  best  convention  in  the  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  by 
a  representative  gathering  of  men  prominent  in  the 
electrical  and  industrial  life  of  the  Northwest.  The 
general  meetings  were  featured  by  a  number  of  able 
addresses  and  the  section  meetings  brought  out 
numerous  interesting  discussions  and  papers. 

The  opening  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
made  by  Governor  D.  W.  Davis,  Governor  of  Idaho, 
was  responded  to  by  Franklin  T.  Griffith,  president 
of  the  Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company. 
This  was  followed  by  the  annual  address  given  by 
the  i-etiring  president  of  the  association,  W.  R.  Put¬ 
nam,  vice-president  of  the  Idaho  Power  Company. 
Taxes  Held  to  Be  Too  High 
President  Putnam  spoke  on  the  general  subject 
of  taxation  with  special  reference  to  the  public  utili¬ 
ties  of  the  Northwest.  The  utilities  of  the  North¬ 
west,  he  said,  are  paying  from  7  to  14  per  cent  of 
their  gross  earnings  in  taxes,  whereas  the  average 
merchant  pays  only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  his 
gross  earnings  for  that  purpose.  Necessarily  utility 
taxes  will  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  gross  earnings 
than  do  the  taxes  of  merchants,  but,  in  Mr.  Putnam’s 
estimation,  the  present  difference  is  too  great.  Cus¬ 
tomers  of  utility  companies,  he  said,  must  recognize 
that  taxes  on  utility  property  are  paid  out  of  rates 
and  that  one  of  the  means  of  decreasing  the  cost  of 
utility  service  is  to  decrease  the  taxes  levied  against 
the  public  utilities. 

These  remarks,  which  were  well  received,  were 
followed  by  an  excellent  address  of  nation-wide  in¬ 
terest  by  George  E.  Erb,  president  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho.  Beginning  his  speech 
called  “Random  Suggestions’’  with  a  discussion  of 


high  taxes  in  Idaho,  he  led  first  to  the  duties  of  a 
public  utility  commission,  and  finally  to  suggested 
solutions  for  pressing  utility  problems. 

Commissioner  Erb  said  in  part,  as  follows : 

“I  am  convinced  that  with  all  that  could  be  done  to 
reduce  expenditures,  without  action  so  drastic  as  to  endanger 
necessary  institutions,  we  would  still  find  our  rate  of  taxation 
entirely  too  high. 

“In  order  to  give  adequate  relief,  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  taxable  property  by  the  exploitation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  natural  resources.  To  my  mind,  there  is  only 
one  answer,  and  that  is — development. 

“Probably  no  one  factor  will  be  of  more  importance  in 
this  necessary  development  than  the  electrical  utilities  of  the 
state.” 

“Idaho,”  he  said,  “in  common  with  other  states, 
has  in  the  past  suffered  from  the  unrestricted  opera¬ 
tions  of  promoters,  who  entered  territory  either  al¬ 
ready  served  or  else  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
investment;  and  through  duplication  and  injudicious 
expenditure  of  the  capital  intrusted  to  them  by  cred¬ 
ulous  investors,  brought  about  conditions  which 
caused  bankruptcy  and  loss  of  the  investment.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  legislature  tried  to  regulate  the 
utilities  in  individual  cases,  but  this  method  was 
found  to  be  impractical,  and  regulatory  bodies  were 
created,  with  legislative  jurisdiction,  but  certain 
functions  both  administrative  and  judicial. 

Three  Considerations 

“In  regulating  public  utilities,”  Mr.  Erb  told  the 
convention  delegates,  “a  commission  should  view  each 
problem  from  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle : 

‘  First — Is  the  service  the  best  possible  service,  at  the 
least  possible  price,  to  justly  afford  Uie  patron? 

“Second — Will  the  rendering  of  this  service  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  for  this  price,  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  investment, 
judiciously  made,  in  property  used  and  useful,  and  reasonably 
necessary  and  requir^  in  the  service  of  the  public? 

“And,  last:  Is  the  action  taken  such  as  will  attract  cap¬ 
ital  and  encourage  further  investment  in  utility  enterprii^s, 
and  thereby  aid  in  the  development  of  the  state  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  dormant  resources? 
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Association  assembled  in  front  of.  the  Odd  Fellows  Hali  in  Boise,  where  the  srenrral  meetings  were  held. 


“Upon  the  state  regulatory  body,”  he  declared, 
“is  imposed  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  state  as  to  treatment  of  capital 
invested  in  utility  property.” 

A  liberal  policy  alone,  he  said,  can  guarantee  to 
the  present  consumers  a  continuity  of  adequate  and 
efficient  service.  In  Mr.  Erb’s  estimation,  there  is 
altogether  too  much  antagonism  by  the  users  and 
prospective  users  of  utility  service  toward  the  agency 
which  affords  them  this  service.  To  remedy  this 
condition  he  suggested  an  open-door  policy  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  depreciation  reserves.  Commissioner  Erb 
said  that  many  utility  companies  and  their  managing 
officials  looked  upon  this  fund  as  becoming  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  utility  as  soon  as  it  was  earned.  The 
depreciation  fund,  he  claimed,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  property  of  the  patrons  until  actually  used  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  property  destroyed,  worn 
out  or  outgrown.  Until  so  used  it  is  a  trust  fund  for 
which  the  utility  management  is  to  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble.  A  proper  realization  of  the  character  of  the 
depreciation  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  utility  man¬ 
agement  would  go  far,  in  Commissioner  Erb’s  esti¬ 
mation,  toward  allaying  suspicion,  distrust  and  an¬ 
tagonism. 

National  President  Present 

Frank  W.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  United 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of  New  York, 
and  recently  elected  president  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association,  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  convention  in  a  short  address  and  praised  the 
work  of  the  Northwest  in  electrical  development. 
M.  H.  Aylesworth,  manager  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  who  accompanied  President  Smith 
on  his  western  visit,  expressed  the  interest  of  the 
national  body  in  the  development  of  the  West,  and 
praised  the  enterprise  and  progressiveness  of  the 
men  of  the  industry. 

Public  Relations  Is  Keynote 

Public  Relations  may  safely  be  said  to  have  been 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  convention,  for  hardly  a 
speaker  did  not  in  some  way  speak  of  the  impor- 
t^ce  of  building  up  public  confidence  in  the  public 
utilities  of  the  country.  The  Public  Relations  sec¬ 
tion  presented  an  interesting  report,  and  papers  by 


Stephen  1.  Miller,  executive  manager  of  the  North¬ 
west  Electric  Service  League,  George  L.  Meyers, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Company,  and  E.  H.  Thomas,  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  and  Light  Company  were  well  prepared 
and  caused  interested  discussion. 

Both  Technical  and  Accounting  sections  pre¬ 
sented  reports  which  gave  evidence  of  careful  prep¬ 
aration  and  which  will  add  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  subjects. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Section  and  the 
paper  on  “The  Electric  Range  and  Water  Heater” 
was  perhaps  of  more  general  interest  than  any  oth¬ 
ers  presented.  The  subject  of  electric  ranges  is  one 
which  is  of  growing  importance  in  the  West,  and  the 
information  which  has  been  prepared  in  the  past  by 
the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association 
has  been  accepted  as  the  most  exhaustive  and  accu¬ 
rate  yet  published.  The  present  report  supplements 
previous  information. 

Excerpts  from  this  exceedingly  interesting  re¬ 
port  follow: 

Profitableness  of  Range  and  Water  Heater  Load 
to  Central  Stations 

“Profitableness  of  range  load”  is  a  different  subject 
from  “profitableness  of  rangre  and  water  heater  load.”  For 
the  range  load  there  is  a  pretty  clear  case.  The  water  heater 
alone  looks  hopeness.  The  range  and  water  heater  combina¬ 
tion  presents  a  problem  but,  also,  supplies  some  of  the  means 
for  its  solution  and  it  is  far  from  hopeless. 

'The  cost  of  power  delivered  to  the  distribution  system 
at  the  sub-station  will  average  around  $57  per  kw-year. 
From  this  point  on  the  investment  per  customer  and  the 
operating  cost  will  vary  more  or  less  with  the  class  of  service. 
In  some  sections  the  distribution  system  and  particularly  the 
transformer  capacity  are  arra.nged  for  the  range  and  water 
heater  load  and  the  lighting  load  completely  ignored. 

It  is  necessary  to  install  3  kw.in  transformer  capacity 
for  single  ranges,  5  kw.  for  two  ranges,  7^  kw.  for  four 
ranges  and  1%  kw.  per  range  where  more  than  four  are 
connected  to  one  transformer.  In  one  instance  a  25-kw. 
transformer  having  a  connected  load  of  14  ranges  and  10 
1-kw.  water  heaters  showed  a  maximum  load  of  30  kw.  for 
a  period  of  25  months  and  loads  slightly  in  excess  of  normal 
for  short  periods  each  day,  never  exceeding  25  minuets. 

In  adding  range  loatl  to  the  ordinapr  di.stribution  system 
there  is  required  an  average  additional  investment  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system  of  about  $75  per  range,  making  an  annual 
investment  cost  of  $9  per  range.  Distribution  operating  costs 
will  averagre  $6  per  kw.  and  the  commercial  and  general  ex¬ 
pense  or  customer  costs  will  average  $7.50  per  customer. 
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Various  group  tests  show  that  the  average  range  con¬ 
tributes  approximately  1.22  kw.  to  the  total  simultaneous 
demand  on  the  distribution  system.  This  average  demand  of 
1.22  kw.  is  the  result  of  diversity  among  cooking  customers, 
but  there  is  also  a  diversity  between  this  demand  and  the 
demand  of  other  classes  of  customers  which  we  have  not  yet 
taken  into  account  and  which  will  further  reduce  the  total 
simultaneous  demand  on  the  station. 

Investigfations  indicate  that  the  average  range  demand 
on  the  station  is  thus  reduced  from  .6  to  .9  kw. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  will  be  conserva¬ 
tive  and  assume  .9  kw.;  on  this  basis  the  annual  cost  of  serv¬ 
ice  per  range  is: 

Cost  of  power  delivered  at  the  substation.. ..$51.30 


Distribution  investment  cost .  8.10 

Distribution  operating  and  maintenance .  5.40 

Customer  costs  .  7.50 


$72.30 

The  average  annual  kw-hr.  consumption  per  range  is 
about  1,700  kw-hr.  and  the  cost  per  kw-hr.  is  then  4.3c. 

'fhe  successful  development  of  electric  cooking  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  water  heating 
problem.  This  problem,  however,  is  fraught  with  no  little 
difficulty  for  water  heating,  in  proportion  to  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  is  a  low  value  service  and  moreover  the  load  factor  is 
such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dividing  the  cost  with  any  other 
class  of  service.  Naturally  the  greatest  convenience  to  the 
customer  is  supplied  by  unlimited  service,  but  it  costs  more 
to  furnish  such  service  than  it  is  worth  to  the  residence  cus¬ 
tomer.  Whenever  water  heaters  are  taken  on  for  unlimited 
seiwice  at  less  than  $66  net  per  year,  a  part  of  their  cost 
must  be  arbitrarily  shifted  to  some  other  class  of  service. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  waste  in  unlimited  service  which 
must  be  eliminated.  Where  the  heater  is  left  on  continuously, 
the  tanks  are  kept  at  a  higher  temperature  than  necessary 
for  a  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  and  there  is  less 
incentive  to  properly  insulate  tanks  and  piping  in  order  to 
con.serve  heat.  The  peak  periods  during  which  water  heaters 
might  be  cut  off  in  order  to  most  effectively  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  service  are  not  of  long  duration  and  such  interruptions 
are  not  seriovusly  detrimental  to  the  service  if  the  means  of 
accomplishing  them  is  not  annoying  to  the  customer.  Several 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  limiting  the  water  heater 
load,  none  of  them  have  been  very  thoroughly  tried  out  in 
practice,  but  the  most  effective  and  seemingly  most  workable 
method  yet  proposed  is  the  installation  of  a  double  throw 
switch  separating  the  range  and  water  heater  and  alternating 
their  use.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  that  all  water  heater 
demand  will  be  eliminated  from  the  peak  by  this  method  as 
obviously  the  diversity  obtained  in  range  load  means  that 
quite  a  proportion  of  all  ranges  are  idle  at  the  time  of  peak 
and  here,  of  course,  the  water  heater  demand  would  be  active. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  50%  of  the  water  heater  con¬ 
nected  load  would  be  eliminated  from  the  peak  and  a  diversity 
created  sufficient  to  reduce  by  50%  the  required  station 
capacity  and,  therefore,  the  average  cost  per  customer  neces¬ 
sary  to  charge  against  this  service  for  power  delivered  to 
the  substation. 

Two  golden  opportunities  are  open,  however,  for  in¬ 
creased  profits:  Cut  dowm  costs  by  adopting  the  one  meter 
universal  residence  service  plan. 

Deliver  more  service  at  the  same  expense  by  increasing 
the  customers  load  factor. 

This  discussion  is  summed  up  in  the  following  results 
from  our  records  for  the  year  1921.  There  were  246  ranges 
in  use  on  our  system  of  which  about  98%  were  ranges  of 
high  standards,  97  of  these  ranges  were  in  use  in  apartment 
houses;  our  records  are  not  complete  covering  the  97  ranges 
in  use  in  the  various  apartment  houses  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  servicing  and  maintenance  of  these  ranges  are  looked 
after  direct  by  their  owners. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  these  97  ranges  in  use  in 
the  various  apartment  houses,  the  maintenance  material  cost 
$90.20  plus  labor  cost  $53.75,  total  maintenance  $143.95  cov¬ 
ers  149  ranges.  The  average  maintenance  cost  of  ranges  was 
$3.69.  The  average  cost  of  all  rangfes  (exclusive  of  apart¬ 
ment  house  ranges),  namely,  149,  was  $0.97. 

Our  residence  lighting  and  cooking  rate  combined  load 
on  one  meter  is  1  to  30  kw-hr.  at  9c.  and  all  over  at  3c.  per 
kw-hr.  with  a  minimum  of  $2.70  per  month,  this  rate  being 
subject  to  10%  cash  discount  if  paid  15  days  from  date  of 
billing.  The  average  gross  revenue  per  range  customer  in¬ 
cluding  ligfhting  was  $5.58  per  month. 


Officers  Are  Elected 

At  the  following  session  the  delegates  took  up 
matters  of  a  technical  nature,  the  Technical  section 
of  the  association  having  the  floor.  R.  M.  Boykin, 
presiding  officer,  presented  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  the  Idaho  representative  is  H.  L. 
Senger  of  the  Idaho  Power  Company,  and  general 
discussion  of  its  features  was  engaged  in. 

At  the  executive  session  of  the  general  conven¬ 
tion  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took 
place,  the  following  members  receiving  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  assembly: 

President,  M.  W.  Brockett,  Puget  Sound  Power 
and  Light  Clompany,  Seattle,  Wash.;  vice-president 
for  Washington,  John  M.  Kinkaid,  Washington  Coast 
Utilities,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  vice-president  for 
Oregon,  (3ieorge  L.  Myers,  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Company,  Portland,  Ore.;  vice-president  for  Idaho, 
R.  B.  King,  Idaho  Power  Company,  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
vice-president  for  Utah,*S.  R.  Inch,  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  appointed 
were  L.  B.  Faulkner  of  the  Olympia  Light  and  Power 
Company,  of  Olympia,  Wash. ;  L.  A.  McArthur  of  the 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
and  R.  J.  Moore  of  the  Yamhill  Electric  Company,  of 
Newberg,  Ore. 

Address  on  Water  and  Power  Bill 

Fifteen  billion  dollars  every  10  years  is  the 
present  rate  of  investment  in  11  western  states  for 
general  development,  said  Robert  Sibley,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry,  in 
an  address  Friday. 

This  statement  is  made,  the  speaker  declared, 
following  a  survey  he  has  made,  in  cooperation  with 
officials  of  58  power  companies  and  executives  of  over 
6,000  industries  in  these  states. 

The  speaker  warned  his  audience  that  service 
and  reasonable  rates  for  power  must  be  the  ambition 
of  every  power  company  in  the  entire  West.  “This 
ambition  realized,”  he  said,  “citizens  of  the  West 
will  see  to  it  that  private  initiative  will  be  given  fair 
and  full  play.” 

He  characterized  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  in  California,  known  as  the  “Water  and 
Power  Act,”  as  a  black  cloud  on  the  horizon,  declar¬ 
ing  that,  “It  is  up  to  the  companies  and  the  in¬ 
vestors  who  are  holders  in  power  companies  to  pro¬ 
test  against  such  endeavors  and  hold  the  utilities 
from  the  hands  of  a  few  politicians.” 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention 
were  well  and  carefully  planned.  The  delegates  and 
others  in  attendance  were  accorded  a  reception  not 
usually  found  in  larger  cities.  A  feature  was  the 
automobile  trip  to  the  Arrowrock  dam,  and  all  mem¬ 
bers,  delegates  and  guests  after  inspecting  the  re¬ 
markable  engineering  monument  were  treated  to  an 
informal  picnic  at  the  dam. 

After  the  annual  Kilowatt  Golf  Tournament  for 
the  Kilowatt  Cup,  presented  by  the  Seattle  members 
in  1919,  an  informal  reception  and  dance  at  the  Boise 
Country  Club  ended  the  convention. 
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Eliminating  the  Waste  in  Industry 


Shortcuts  in  Management  and  New  Power  Applications  Which  Have  Been 
Adopted  in  Western  Industrial  Plants  for  Eliminating  Waste,  Increasing 
Production  and  Cutting  the  Cost  of  Manufacturing  Processes 


Substitution  of  Grease  for  Oil 
Produces  Annual  Saving 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  operation  of  industrial  plants  is 
the  study  of  lubrication  problems  and 
at  the  start  it  must  be  said  that  taking 
industry  as  a  whole  there  is  only  a  very 
slight  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  op¬ 
erating  departments  of  Uie  true  science 
of  lubrication.  The  large  oil  companies 
are  practically  the  only  ones  who  are 
equipped  with  a  sufficiently  complete 
technical  staff  to  thoroughly  study  the 
problems  of  lubrication,  and  all  of  these 
companies  maintain  high  class  men  who 
are  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  furnish 
their  experience  to  plant  managers  and 
superintOTdents, 

A  most  interesting  case  showing  the 
great  economy  that  can  be  accomplished 
if  lubrication  is  carefully  studied  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  large  milling  company 
whose  equipment  consists  of  seven 
floors  of  line  and  counter-shafting  driv¬ 
ing  various  machine  units.  This  entire 
system  was  designed  and  operated  for 
a  considerable  period  with  liquid  oil  as 
a  lubricant.  On  account  of  the  very 
extensive  area  covered  and  the  number 
of  bearing^  to  be  taken  care  of,  it  was 


By  LOUIS  F.  LEUREY 
Industrial  Electrical  Engineer 


THIS  DEPARTMENT 

will  be  deroted  to  a  diacnsskm  of 
the  yarioui  problems  of  waste  in 
indoatry  as  they  affect  western  in¬ 
dustrial  plants.  Readers  are  asked 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
vital  problems  facing  industry  by 
sending  in  accounts  and  pictures 
of  the  various  practices  for  combat¬ 
ing  waste,  which  have  been  adopted 
In  plants  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  It  is  only  by  thus  co¬ 
operating  with  Mr.  Lenrey  that  the 
fullest  service  can  be  rendered. 
Space  rates  will  be  paid  for  all 
material  which  is  published. 


necessary  to  employ  a  force  of  three 
oilers  in  order  to  keep  the  shafts  and 
bearings  in  proper  condition  for  op¬ 
eration. 

During  the  past  year  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  company  undertook  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  grease  ‘lubricant  for  oil, 
as  the  oiling  system  had  become  quite 
a  nuisance  due  to  the  great  amount  of 
oil  w‘hich  accumulated  on  the  floors  and 
which  had  to  be  continually  wiped  up 
in  order  to  keep  the'  mill  in  a  present¬ 


able  appearance  and  to  avoid  contam¬ 
ination  of  the  product. 

Without  making  any  changes  in  the 
bearings  as  installed,  the  oiling  system 
was  discontinued  and  each  bearing 
packed  ■with  a  lubricating  grease  held 
together  by  a  proper  binder.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  b^n  given  an  extended  tryout 
for  a  period  of  approximately  eight 
months  and  has  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  number  of  oilers  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  three  to  one  per  shift  and 
the  nuisance  of  wasted  oil  on  the  floor 
has  been  entirely  eliminated.  While  it 
was  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  on 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  lubricants, 
the  operating  department  is  satisfied 
that  the  amount  of  oil  previously  wasted 
on  the  floors  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  grease  lubricant. 

While  the  problem  of  lubrication  in  a 
plant  may  seem  comparatively  simple, 
the  above  case  demonstrates  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  Un¬ 
questionably  there  are  many  other 
plants  where  similar  savings  might  be 
made. 


Personal  Safety  Is  Promoted  by 
Effective  Warning  Signal 

In  many  plants  handling  bulk  prod¬ 
uct,  it  is  necessary  to  pro’vide  extensive 
switching  trackage  so  that  a  number  of 
cars  are  in  storage  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  plant’s  output-  In  many  of 
these  plants  it  is  impracticable  to  have 
locomotive  s'witching  and  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  cars  are  moved  by  various  types 
of  car  pulling  equipment.  In  some  cases 
these  consist  of  tractors  and  in  others 
they  consist  of  powrer  driven  drums 
which  reel  in  and  out  long  lengths  of 
cable  which  are  attached  to  the  care, 
removing  empties  and  spotting  loaded 
care. 

As  a  rule  this  constitutes  a  ver>’  con¬ 
siderable  personal  safety  hazard  around 
the  plant  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
equipments  operate  very  silently  and 
give  hardly  any  appreciable  notice  that 
care  are  being  moved.  One  company 
has  salved  this  problem  in  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  manner  by  installing  a  loud- 
ringing  w’aming  gong  of  special  tone 
and  which  can  be  heard  all  over  the 
vicinity  of  the  s'witch  tracks.  The  push 
button  is  attached  directly  to  the  end 
of  the  control  lever  w’hich  throws  the 
car  puller  into  action.  By  this  means 
it  is  impossible  for  the  operator  to  over¬ 
look  the  ringing  of  the  warning  bell  be¬ 
fore  the  cars  actually  get  into  motion. 

In  other  places  this  feature  could  be 
made  practically  automatic  and  is  one 
of  considerable  importance  w’herever 
cars  are  to  be  moved. 


AUTOMATIC  BOILER  CONTROL  RESULTS  IN  ECONOMIES 

View  of  ootonnotic  boiler  controllinc  dcricco  in  the  plant  of  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar 
ReflninK  Corporation,  Crockett,  California.  Thia  automatic  aritem  has  prored  a  sorer  of  fuel  oil 
hg  automatically  controlling  the  dampers,  the  oil  supply,  and  the  steam  to  the  burners  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  output  of  the  boiler  plant,  thereby  securing  the  maximum  economy  of  fuel  oil 
per  holler  horsepower. 
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Flexible  Source  of  Power  Reduces  Cost  of  Labor 

Comprehensive  System  of  Power  Supply  for  Portable  Tools 
Improves  Working  Conditions  at  Large  Refinery 


At  the  plant  of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation 
at  Crockett,  California,  there  has  been 
installed  a  comprehensive  system  of 
power  supply  for  portable  sets  of  tools 
of  all  types.  This  refinery  covers  an 
extremely  large  floor  area  and  consists 
of  several  buildings  of  from  seven  to 
nine  stories  in  height.  It  can  be  read¬ 
ily  appreciated  how  in  buildings  of  this 
type  there  is  throughout  the  year  an 
enormous  wastage  in  labor  and  time  in 
transporting  material  and  parts  from 
the  various  shops  to  the  sections  of  the 
factory  at  which  the  handling  of  routine 
maintenance  work  is  under  w^ay. 

While  some  jobs  are  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  the  complete  bill  of  material 
can  be  gotten  out  of  the  shop  ready  for 
use,  many  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  with  a  centralized  shop  frequOTt 
trips  must  be  made  for  special  parts 
and  connections. 


To  obviate  this  waste  the  engineering 
department  equipped  a  full  set  of  tools, 
including  poiiable  pipe  machines,  drills, 
blowers,  welding  outfits  both  of  the 
acetylene  and  electrical  types,  as  well 
as  portable  pumps  of  various  charac¬ 
ters.  To  enable  this  equipment  to  work 
at  any  point  in  the  refining  areas  of  the 
factory,  a  comprehensive  system  of 
power  outlets  was  established  through¬ 
out  all  working  floors  of  the  factory. 
To  secure  economy  these  plugs  w'ere  all 
connected  to  secure  a  minimum  of  con¬ 
duit  and  wire  and  every  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  variable  character  of  the 
demand  to  reduce  the  wire  sizes  to  a 
minimum*  The  plugs  consisted  of  440- 
volt,  3-phase  outlets  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  anything  up  to  a  15-hp.  motor 
and  w’ere  so  distributed  that  as  a  rule 
50  ft.  of  extension  cable  will  connect 
any  equipment  to  the  nearest  power 
plug.  Approximately  100  of  these  plugs 
have  b^n  installed  at  a  total  cost  of 
.<^2,000  and  there  is  no  question  but  w’hat 


the  total  investment  is  WTitten  off  in 
any  six-month  period  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  great  saving  in 
time  and  labor  effected  by  these  port¬ 
able  tools,  they  have  a  v^ue  In  emer¬ 
gencies  w'hich  is  hard  to  equate  but 
which  is  of  extreme  importance  in  les¬ 
sening  the  period  of  inactivity  follow¬ 
ing  a  breakdown.  The  portable -electric 
welding  outfit  has  performed  splendid 
service  in  enabling  repairs  to  be  made 
without  dismantling  the  machinery, 
thereby  greatly  decreasing  the  cost  on 
this  class  of  work.  Furthermore,  the 
electric  welding  process  leaves  the 
metal  in  such  excellent  shape  that  it 
can  be  machined  and  trimmed  as  easily 
as  the  original  metal. 

The  electrically  driven  portable  fan 
and  blowers  have  proven  great  labor 
savers  and  expense  savers  in  two  ways, 
first,  by  making  the  conditions  of  op¬ 
eration  on  heated  machines  much  more 


bearable  to  the  men,  and,  secondly,  by 
very  materially  cutting  dowm  the  period 
of  inactivity  by  cooling  heated  surfaces 
hours  ahead  of  the  time  at  which  they 
would  normally  be  in  shape  to  be 
worked  upon.  In  addition  to  the  value 
secured  by  the  maintenance  and  repair 
department  an  additional  use  is  made  of 
these  portable  outlets  to  take  care  of 
seasonal  conditions  that  confront  the 
operating  department.  During  the  peak 
of  the  summer  months  when  large 
quantities  of  heated  liquid  are  in  stor¬ 
age,  large  fans  are  connected  to  these 
portable  outlets  and  these  fans  make 
the  w'orking  conditions  bearable  for  the 
men  who  have  to  attend  to  machines  in 
these  extremely  hot  places.  During  the 
winter  months  these  fans  are  removed 
without  any  special  investment  having 
been  made  for  wiring.  The  engineering 
department  has  found  a  wide  use  for 
these  power  plugs  in  cari^ng  on  many 
types  of  tests  which  require  the  tempo¬ 
rary  in.stallation  of  electric  motors  and 


which  would  be  much  more  expensive 
if  permanent  wdring  had  to  be  installed. 

The  personal  safety  feature  is  taken 
care  of  in  the  designi  of  this  system  by 
equipping  the  doors  of  these  portable 
plug  outlets  with  heavy  steel  spring 
hinges  so  that  as  soon  as  the  electric 
connections  are  removed  the  outlet  is 
immediately  sealed  by  the  spring  door. 


Electrical  Laboratory  Proposed 
For  Industrial  Problems 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  use  of  electricity  for  industrial 
heating  is  that  each  application  is  a 
rule  unto  itself.  There  are  many  pro¬ 
cesses  now  using  gas  or  other  fuel  for 
heat  which  could  make  use  of  electric 
heating  elements  with  profit,  both 
through  reduction  in  costs  and  improved 
quality  of  output.  Each  factory  has  its 
own  conditions  to  be  met,  however,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  guarantee  ahead 
of  time  just  what  effect  air  currents 
and  other  factors  will  have  or  just  how 
untried  material  will  act.  The  manu- 
factttrer  is  sometimes  willing  to  take 
the  experience  of  a  related  industry  as 
proof  of  the  advantages  in  electric  heat 
and  he  will  assume  the  risk,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  of  the  experiment.  There 
have  been  cases,  however,  for  which  no 
close  analogy  was  at  hand  and  more 
than  one  occasion  on  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  did  not  care  to  install  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  until  he  could  be  as¬ 
sured  by  experience  that  the  new  appli¬ 
cation  would  work. 

One  possible  answer  to  some  of  these 
difficulties  was  brought  out  in  discussion 
at  the  industrial  heating  session  of  the 
recent  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  Los  Angeles.  An  elec¬ 
trical  industrial  laboratory  supported 
by  all  electrical  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  interested  in  this  field,  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  offering  a  place  in  which  new 
problems  could  tried  out  on  a  small 
scale.  Here  the  manufacturer  could 
bring  his  questions  to  be  worked  out 
for  him  by  the  electrical  experts  of  the 
pow'er  company  and  manufacturer.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  reproduce 
complete  factory  conditions  on  a  small 
scale  and  some  questions  must  still  be 
settled  on  the  basis  of  t  .eoretical  calcu¬ 
lations,  but  such  experiments  could  es¬ 
tablish  the  feasibility  of  certain  lines 
of  work  without  question  and  would 
prove  invaluable  in  determining  prob¬ 
able  costs,  insulation  needs,  problems  of 
temperature  control  and  other  factors 
in  a  particular  situation. 

This  idea  is  not  entirely  original  with 
the  electrical  industry,  having  already 
been  successfully  carried  out  by  the  gas 
interests.  The  gas  equipment  labora¬ 
tory  in  San  Francisco  tests  out  appa¬ 
ratus  and  works  out  specific  indvistrial 
problems  for  the  new  uses  of  gas.  It 
not  only  serves  as  a  sales  argument  to 
prospective  users,  but  has  been  of  dis¬ 
tinct  economic  service  to  the  community 
in  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  the 
new  fields  for  gas  where  it  wall  dis¬ 
place  some  more  wasteful  fuel. 

The  idea  as  applied  to  the  electrical 
field  is  one  of  many  possibilities.  Its 
establishment  wall  undoubtedly  wait 
upon  the  time  when  those  engagfed  in 
selling  electrical  equipment  and  electric 
current  will  see  in  it  the  possibility  of 
a  sales  argument  sufficiently  convincing, 
so  that  it  will  pay,  its  own  way  in  in¬ 
creased  electric  heating  in  industry. 


Diagram  showing  the  power  circuit  and  outieta  for  portable  devices  of  all  kinds  in  an  eight-story 
mili  and  warehouse.  Such  an  installation  reduces  labor  cost  and  improves  the  working  conditions 
of  employes. 
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Western  Dealer,  Jobber  and  Agent 


Business  building  suggestions  for  the  store  —  Distribution  and 
warehousing  methods  —  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  ideas 


Denver  Jobber  Uses  Sales  Letters 
to  Excellent  Advantage 

Sales  letters  that  are  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  the  desired 
message  are  a  problem  nearly  every 
sales  manager  faces.  To  keep  the  let¬ 
ters  “freshened  up”  and  to  avoid  the 
trade  saying,  “Oh,  here’s  another  letter 
from  Brown,”  and  throwing  the  epistle 
into  the  waste  basket,  is  difficult. 

The  Mountain  Electric  Company, 
Denver  jobbers,  sends  out  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  letters  per  year  to  the  five 
hundred  or  more  clients  the  company 
has  in  the  Intermountain  territory. 
Moreover,  the  company  has  found  the 
letters  very  effective  in  maintaining 
goodwill  and  keeping  clients  apprised  of 
new  developments  in  the  electrical  line. 

The  letters  are  prepared  by  a  recog¬ 
nized  advertising  agency  and  carry  a 
real  message.  The  fact  that  John  J. 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  personally  acquainted  with  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  letters,  allows  leeway  in  their 
preparation  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
moves  any  tinge  of  impertinence. 

The  following  letter  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  type  of  letter  which  will 
not  only  be  read  but  will  also  be  looked 
for  by  the  clients  of  the  company: 

“Ceorge  Ade  wrote  ‘Fables  in  Slang’ 
and  got  away  with  it.  Now  I’m  a 
slangry  cuss  and  I’ve  a  mind  to  unfold 
a  fable — but  not  of  course  with  the  idea 
of  knocking  George  for  a- row  of  bil¬ 
liard  balls  or  taking  his  meal  ticket 
away  from  him. 

“Well  here  goes! 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  w'as  a  fellow- 
running  a  shop-store-business  to  w-hich 


the  natives  were  wont  to  wend  their 
w-ays  when  in  search  of  several  sorts 
of  electrical  goods. 

“Came  a  day  in  June  w-hen  old  sol 
swung  sultry  sunbeams  against  the  fair 
city  and  natives,  proceeding  to  perspire 
profusely,  planned  to  purchase  electric 
fans  from  our  friend  the  Electrical 
dealer. 

“ — only  to  have  that  dignitary  mourn¬ 
fully  mention  that  he  had  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  the  heat  so  soon  and  his  fans 
had  not  yet  come. 

“Whereupon  there  was  great  w-ailing 
and  gnashing,  of  teeth  and  sundry  sar¬ 
castic  comments  on  the  ability  and 
acumen  of  our  electrical  friend. 

“The  grand  upshot  of  the  whole 
w’orks  w-as  that  dusty  old  mail  order 
catalogs  w-ere  revived,  many  money  or¬ 
ders  were  made  out  and  mailed  east¬ 
ward  and  lo,  in  one  w-eek’s  time  there 
came  a  truckload  of  breeze  provoking 
fans  bearing  the  name  of  Rears-Soe- 
buck  &  Co.” 

“ —  whilst  the  mere  Electrical  man 
looked  on  and  readily  reckoned  that  he 
had  been  the  prize  persimmon. 

“Verily:  the  way  of  the  procrasti¬ 
nator  is  no  way  to  get  business. 

“Moral:  Do  your  CENTURY  fan 
shopping  early.  Buy  at  the  lowest  price 
without  having  to  contract  for  a  given 
quantity  and  get  a  “keep-a-running” 
fan  that  you  w-ill  be  glad  to  sell  to  the 
best  customer  you  have — by  shooting 
your  orders  TODAY  to  • 

“Yours  cordially, 

“JOHN  J.  COOPER.” 

(Signed) 

“P.  S.  I  still  think  George  A -  is 

good  and  that  MY  line  is  ‘everything 


electrical  —  and  I’d  better  stick  to  it.’ 
However,  you  read  this  far.  So  I  w-ant 
that  fan  order.” 

The  fact  that  the  company  is  continu¬ 
ing  the  letters  during  1922  after  giving 
them  a  trial  during  1921  is  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  plan. 


Washing  Machine  Scrubs  Money 
in  Salt  Lake  Store 

Keith-O’Brien  of  Salt  Lake  City  re¬ 
cently  used  a  plan  to  attract  attention 
to  their  washing  machines  and  to  im¬ 
press  upon  people  the  fact  that  the 
machines  w-ould  not  harm  the  most  del¬ 
icate  fabrics.  It  was  successful  in  both 
directions.  A  large  number  of  soiled 
one-dollar  bank  notes  w-ere  secured 
from  a  local  bank.  They  were  show-n  in 
a  window-  of  the  store  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  afternoon  they  w-ould  be  put  into 
the  w-ashing  machine  and  given  a  laun¬ 
dering. 

People  wondered  if  the  store  would 
take  such  a  chance  with  real  money  and 
many  of  them  came  back  to  see.  Surely 
enough,  the  notes  w-ent  into  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine  just  as  clothes  might. 

When  the  notes  came  out  two  other 
devices  w-ere  given  a  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  themselves  to  the  interested  spec¬ 
tators.  One  w-as  an  electric  fan  that 
dried  the  notes.  The  other  w-as  the 
electric  iron  that  w-as  used  to  iron  out 
the  notes  and  make  them  respectable 
again. 

“A  w-ashing  machine  that  will  cleanse 
these  paper  bank  notes  is  a  safe  one  to 
use  for  your  delicate  fabrics,”  said  the 
sign  on  the  demonstration’s  results.  A 
string  of  the  clean  notes  was  run  across 
the  window-. 


SEATTLE  SHOW  C.\PITALIZES  ON  RADIO  ENTHUSIASM 

Seattle  rccenUy  eUKed  the  Bret  Radio  Show  to  be  held  on  the  Pacific  Coait  varioua  exhibits.  The  other  riew  shows  the  booth  of  J.  J.  Aarutter  and 

and  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  ezcellcsit  exhibits  ar ranted  by  Company.  Seattle  electrical  contractor-dealers.  Exhibitions  of  thu  ^pe 

dealers,  manufacturers,  radhi  clubs  and  the  sitnal  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  are  either  beint  stated  or  are  beint  planned  for  other  western  cities 

The  view  on  the  left  shows  the  interior  of  one  winf  of  the  show  with  the  to  take  advantafe  of  the  present  radio  enthusiasm. 
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June  Bride  Week  Brings  Out  Many  Window  Displays 

H.  L.  Miller  Company,  Pasadena,  Wins  Prize  Offered  by  California  Electrical 
Cooperative  Campaign  for  Best  Display;  New'bery  Electric  Corporation, 

Los  Angeles,  Is  Second  Best 


This  window  display  In  the  store  of  the  H.  L.  Miller  Company,  Pasadena,  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign  for  the  June  Bride  Week  merchandising  campaign,  one  of  the  most  effective  ever  held  in  California. 


A, 


This  window  display  arranKcd  by  the  Newbery  Electric  Corporation, 
Los  Anireles,  was  the  most  artistic 'of  any,  but  according  to  the 
judges  failed  to  convey  the  electrical  message  as  well  as  the  one 
winning  first  prize.  It  was  decorated  by  Mr.  Holden  of  the  B.  H. 
Dyas  Company. 


Fred  A.  Downer  and  Company  capitalized  upon  the  play  “Smilin’ 
Through,”  to  carry  its  message  of  June  Bride  We^.  Flowers  and 
ferns  were  further  used  to  emiriiasize  the  idea  of  giving  electrical 
gifts  to  the  June  Bride.  This  window  display  won  honorable 
mention. 


The  Southwest  Electrical  Company,  Redlands,  is  an  example  of  how  The  Westwood  Electric  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  demonstrated 
the  June  Bride  Week  idea  to<A  hold  of  the  smaller  communities.  what  could  be  done  with  the  material  furnished  by  the  campaign. 
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Choosing  the  Most  Advantageous  Store  Location 

A  Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Factors  Governing  the  Location  of  a 
Store  and  Properly  Taking  Advantage  of  Them 

By  IRVING  B.  LINCOLN. 

Field  Represenlative,  Northwest  Electrical  Service  League 


What  an  electrical  contractor-dealer 
does  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  his 
store  location,  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  his  business  and  whether 
that  location  was  chosen  to  reach  the 
greatest  number  of  retail  customers  or 
to  furnish  a  good  workshop  and  save 
rent.  If  his  business  is  primarily  con¬ 
tracting  and  he  cares  little  for  attract¬ 
ing  retail  trade,  the  merchant  will 
choose  a  place  conveniently  located 
which  will  give  him  an  efficiently  ar¬ 
ranged  workshop  at  low  rental  cost  and 
from  which  his  workmen  can  reach  their 
respective  wiring  jobs  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  But,  if 
retail  selling  is  to  form  a  goodly  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  business,  he  >\dll  choose 
his  store  location  with  extreme  care, 
after  thorough  analysis  of  the  densities 
of  pedestrian  traffic,  the  mental  atti-‘ 
tudes  of  these  densities  in  different  lo¬ 
cations,  and  the  characteristics  of  these 
people  which  will  make  up  his  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.  If  his  store  is  to  be 
small,  entirely  retail,  and  dealing  in  ar¬ 
ticles  which  a  purchaser  can  conven¬ 
iently  purchase  and  take  with  him  in 
passing,  and  which  will  gfive  him  the 
most  intensive  use  of  his  limited  space 
and  the  greatest  turnover  of  his  capital, 
he  will  choose  a  location  in  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  that  used  by  the  chain  drug 
stores,  e.  g.,  he  will  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  of  the  g^ieatest 
density  of  the  buying  traffic  determined 
by  count.  These  stores  are  generally 
termed,  “convenience  stores.” 

If  the  store  is  to  be  more  general, 
handling  all  types  of  appliances,  fix¬ 
tures,  and  doing  some  contracting,  re¬ 
quiring  a  workshop  in  connection,  it 
may  have  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  its  lo¬ 
cation  advantages  in  order  to  get  needed 
display  space  and  work  shop.  This, 


however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
general  rule  is:  study  very  carefully 
and  determine  as  near  as  possible 
where  the  greatest  number  of  people 
will  be  who  will  be  purchasers  of  your 
wares  and  place  your  store  in  that  lo¬ 
cation.  The  place  of  greatest  traffic  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  location.  The 
people  should  be  in  a  buying  attitude 
and  the  location  should  be  in  a  shopping 
area.  If  the  people  are  hurrying  by  on 
their  way  to  a  railway  station  to  catch 
a  train,  their  density  would  not  help 
much. 

When  your  location  is  once  chosen  it 
is  up  to  you  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
attract  the  attention  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
them,  get  their  interest  in  the  things 
you  are  selling,  induce  them  to  enter 
your  store  and  inspect  your  goods,  cre¬ 
ate  in  them  a  desire  for  the  possession 
of  these  goods,  and  then  make  them 
satisfied  purchasers. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  store  is  located 
in  the  center  of  that  district  where  the 
buying  public  come  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases,  will  attract  attention  in  it^lf, 
and  its  additional  attractions  will  have 
all  the  more  w’eight.  If  the  store  is 
on  a  street  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
street  but  near  to  it,  an  artistic  sign 
over  the  sidewalk  will  attract  attention 
to  the  store  and  mark  its  location. 

Wherever  the  store  is  located,  the 
store  front  and  window  and  its  display, 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
store,  attracting  attention  and  making 
the  first  impression  on  the  prospective 
customers,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  ^ 
the  case  may  be.  All  impressions  that 
are  deep  are  by  no  means  favorable. 

Consider  some  of  the  positive  quali¬ 
ties  that  will  induce  favorable  action 
and  aid  in  securing  the  greatest  advan¬ 


tage  from  the  location  of  the  store.  A 
clean,  neat  appearance  of  the  entire 
store  front  will  be  the  first  to  make  its 
impression.  A  shabby  appearance  be¬ 
speaks  a  shabby  management.  As  the 
character  of  an  individual  is  revealed 
by  the  expression  and  conformation  of 
his  face,  so  is  the  character  of  a  store 
and  its  management  portrayed  through 
the  arrangement  and  condition  of  its 
front. 

The  window  is  the  official  announcer 
of  the  store,  and  has  many  tricks  of  the 
trade  and  devices  of  its  own  to  attract 
attention,  make  a  favorable  impression, 
and  influence  people  to  enter  the  store 
to  make  purchases. 

Let  us  observe  a  window  that  per¬ 
forms  w'ell  the  objects  of  its  existence. 
It  has  a  clean  face.  One  can  actually 
look  .through  the  glass  without  having 
his  vision  blurred.  It  gives  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  life.  It  has  action,  its 
articles  of  display  go  well  together  in 
presenting  a  single  idea  or  group  of 
ideas;  its  colors  are  live  colors  and 
harmonize  w'ell  with  one  another;  it 
demonstrates  the  practical,  every-day 
use  of  its  products,  and  it  is  so  human 
that  it  thinks  of  not  over  three  ideas  at 
one  time.  It  gets  interest  at  the  first 
glance  because  of  the  life,  thought,  and 
heart  interest  it  presents.  It  is  so 
clean  and  neat  and  shows  so  clearly 
how  the  appliances  can  add  to  personal 
comfort  and  convenience  at  a  price  that 
is  within  reach,  that  a  passerby  will 
decide  to  go  in  and  investigate  further. 

One  does  not  have  to  stumble  over  a 
step  to  get  in.  The  entrance  is  on  a 
level  with  the  sidew'alk  and  the  door 
opens  easily. 

The  inside  is  attractive.  The  show’- 
cases  and  electrical  utensils  shine  with 
a  clear,  brilliant  luster.  The  lighted 
show  cases  make  the  displays  doubly 
appealing  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  store  is  so  inviting,  and  repre¬ 
sents  home  conditions  so  accurately,  and 
demonstrates  the  practical  use,  the  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  economy  of  these  electrical 
servants  so  conveniently  that  desire  for 
posses.sion  soon  grips  the  prospect. 
Yes,  one  is  half  sold  before  the  sales¬ 
man  approaches. 

It  is  all  very  true  that  appearance  is 
only  the  introduction — the  reality  is  in¬ 
side.  Yes,  few  people  (especially  a 
woman)  wall  doubt  the  value  of  getting 
and  holding  the  attention,  stimulating 
interest,  and  making  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  by  an  attractive,  impressive 
appearance,  and  a  pleasing  presenta¬ 
tion. 

These  things  the  electrical  con¬ 
tractor-dealer  must  have  if  he  utilizes 
his  store  location  to  best  advantage. 
He  mu.st  think  about  these  bigger  prob¬ 
lems,  me  must  analyze  his  costs  and  see 
that  he  is  doing  business  at  a  profit,  he 
must  not  over-buy  but  keep  his  stock 
dowTi  where  he  can  get  a  quick  turn¬ 
over,  and  maintain  sufficient  working 
capital,  and  then  he  must  win  cour¬ 
teously  and  aggressively  the  patronage 
of  the  people.  He  must  get  in  contact 
with  other  dealers,  he  must  get  a  per¬ 
spective  of  the  business  as  a  w’hole,  and 
then  he  must  see  what  relation  his 
business  bears  to  the  business  of  the 
other  contractor-dealers,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  He  must  think  and 
analyze  and  humanize,  for  the  people 
wiio  think,  grow', — and  growth  means 
life,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 


Eleven  years  ajro  the  E.  W.  Murray  Lighting  Company  was  in  a  little  stone  on  a  back  street  In 
Spokane.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  establishments  in  the  Northwest.  This  growth 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  by  properly  choosing  a  store  location.  That  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  location  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  fifteen  i)eople  stopped  to  view 
the  above  window  display  within  half  an  hour. 
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Activities  of  the  West 


A  Business  Man’s  Department  Devoted  to  Events  and  Developments  in  Western 
Industrial  Centers— Including  News  of  Interest  to  Readers  in  Public 
Utility,  Industrial  and  Trade  Fields 


Los  Angeles  Banks  Merge 

Newly  Organized  Southern  California 
Financial  Institution  Has  Capital 
of  $200,000,000 

A  merger  of  Pacific-Southwest  banks, 
involving  resources  of  approximately 
$200,000,000,  headed  by  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Los 
Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  and  the 
First  Securities  Company,  of  which  or¬ 
ganizations  Henry  M.  Robinson  is  pres¬ 
ident,  becomes  effective  at  the  close  of 
business  June  30. 

The  twenty-four  cities  containing 
banking  institutions  affected  in  this 
merger  are  as  follows: 

ALHAMBRA 

Alhambra  SavitiKg  and  Commercial  Bank. 
CARPINTERIA 

Branch  of  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Santa  Barbara. 

CATALINA  ISLAND 

Avalon  Branch  of  Los  Angeles  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

FRESNO 

Fidelity  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

GLENDALE 

Glendale  Avenue  Branch,  and  Brand  Boule¬ 
vard  Branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  & 
Savings  Ba.nk. 

GUADALUPE 

Branch  of  Bank  of  Santa  Maria. 

HANFORD 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank. 
Hanford  Savings  Bank. 

HOLLYWOOD 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Hollywood. 
Hollywood  Savings  Bank. 

HUNTINGTON  BEACH 

Branch  of  Los  Angeles  Trust  ft  Savings 
Bank. 

HUNTINGTON  PARK 

Branch  of  Los  Angeles  Trust  ft  Savings 
Bank. 

LINDSAY 

Lindsay  National  Bank. 

LOMPOC 

Branch  of  Commercial  Trust  ft  Savings 
Bank,  Santa  Barbara. 

LONG  BEACH 
The  City  National  Bank. 

LOS  ALAMOS 

Branch  of  Bank  of  Santa  Maria. 

LOS  ANGELES 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  with 
twenty  branches  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
First  Securities  Company. 

ORCUTT 

Branch  of  Bank  of  Santa  Maria. 

OXNARD 

First  National  Bank. 

Oxnard  Savings  Bank. 

PASADENA 

Union  Trust  and  Savings  Branch  of  Los 
Angeles  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank. 
REDLANDS 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Redlands. 
Savings  Bank  of  Redlands. 

SAN  PEDRO 

Marine  Branch  of  Los  Angeles  Trust  ft 
Savings  Bank. 

SANTA  BARBARA 

Commercial  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank. 

SANTA  MARIA 

Bank  of  Santa  Maria. 

TULARE 

National  Bank  of  Tulare, 

Savings  Bank  of  Tulare. 

VISALIA 

First  National  Bank  of  Visalia. 

Producers  Savings  Bank. 

Under  the  form  of  the  merger,  the 
stock  of  all  of  these  institutions  is 


pooled  and  beneficial  certificates  are  is¬ 
sued  to  all  present  stockholders,  giving 
to  each  a  pro  rata  ownership  in  all  of 
the  merged  institutions. 

Following  the  merger  plan,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  merged  banks  will 
operate  under  the  name  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  with 
the  exception  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Hollywood.  The  latter 
will  be  taken  directly  into  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  will 
operate  as  the  Hollywood  agency  of  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  working  out  this  consolidation  no 
banks  have  been  bought  out.  Each  bank 
goes  into  the  merger  on  an  even  basis, 
and,  as  a  result,  it  is  stated  that  no  one 
set  of  stockholders  has  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  others,  the  whole  plan  being 
based  upon  the  setting  up  of  an  equit¬ 
able  partnership  between  the  various 
banks  merged — a  partnership  in  which 
local  officers  control  local  business. 
There  will  be  no  changes  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  officers  and  employes  in  the 
various  cities. 

Following  the  merger,  it  is  announced 
that  the  First  Securities  Company 
will  parallel  in  the  field  of  invest¬ 
ment  the  banking  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  throughout  the  Pacific- Southwest 
by  the  merged  institutions. 

The  First  Securities  Company  will 
furnish  underwriting  assistance  to 
sound  California  enterprises  of  good 
management  and  proven  earning  power, 
and  will  recommend  to  investors  good 
securities  which  have  first  been  care¬ 
fully  investigated  and  are  deemed 
worthy  of  investment  by  the  banks’  (<wn 
funds. 

In  creating  this  merger  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  achieve  “bigness.”  The 
plan  has  been  to  unify  some  of  the  best 
banks  of  the  Pacific-Southwest  occupy¬ 
ing  key  positions  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  order  that  more  complete 
financial  assistance  may  be  given  the 
marketing  of  the  various  seasonal  crops 
of  the  Southern  California  territory 
from  Fresno  south  to  the  Mexican  line, 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
machinery  for  the  upbuilding  of  this 
territory  upon  balanced  lines. 

It  is  announced  that  the  merg^er  has 
been  the  result  of  two  years  of  careful 
investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  Pacific- 
*  Southwest.  Parti culft^  attention  in  this 
investigation  has  been  given  to  the 
working  out  of  plans  whereby  the  credit 
of  the  community  may  be  equitably  al¬ 
located  to  the  various  agricultural  and 
business  interests  of  the  entire  Pacific- 
Southwest. 


The  government  has  announced  that 
it  will  build  a  half-million  dollar  sea 
wall  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


Oak  Grove  Project  Approved 

Federal  Commission  Issues  Permit  for 

Portland  Railway  Light  &  Power 
Company’s  Development 

Final  approval  of  the  Oak  Grove  de¬ 
velopment  project  being  carried  on  by 
the  Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power 
Company,  has  been  given  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Power  Commission  in  Wash- 
ingfton,  D.  C. 

The*  Oak  Grove  project,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  main  fork  of  the  Clack¬ 
amas  river,  35  miles  from  Portland,  has 
for  its  ultimate  object  development  of 
100,000  hp.  The  initial  development 
will  be  33,000  hp.  and  this  part  of  the 
project  will  be  completed  within  two 
years.  This  project  is  unique  in  west¬ 
ern  developments  in  that  it  has  unusual 
storage  possibilities  making  possible  the 
operation  of  the  plant  at  practically  100 
per  cent  load  factor  the  year  around. 
Several  hundred  men  are  now  engaged 
in  building  a  road  to  the  site  of  the 
plant  and  operations  are  being  planned 
so  that  work  can  be  carried  on  in  win¬ 
ter  as  well  as  summer. 

Other  W'ork  being  done  by  the  com¬ 
pany  this  year  includes  the  installation 
of  an  additional  5,200-hp.  generator  in 
the  Bull  Run  hydroelectric  plant,  the 
installation  of  a  3,000-kw.  auxiliary 
steam  plant  in  the  city  of  Salem,  and 
many  extensions  of  the  distribution 
lines  of  the  company  about  the  city  of 
Portland,  mostly  to  supply  new  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  greater  force  of  linemen  is 
now  employed  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  Construction 
expenditures  in  all  departments  in  1922 
will  exceed  $2,000,000,  and  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  sum  of  money  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  1923  improvement 
program. 


Electrification  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$2C,'MX),000,  in  which  work  Seattle  will 
be  established  as  western  terminal  for 
the  distribution  of  electrical  equipment, 
has  been  announced  by  J.  H.  O’Neill, 
western  general  manager  of  the  road. 
The  first  step  in  the  electrification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  O’Neill,  would  be  between 
Whitefish  and  Havre,  Montana,  with  the 
next  step  over  the  Cascades  between 
Wenatchee  and  Seattle,  Washington. 
Work  will  not  start  until  1924. 


When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
proposed  to  discontinue  the  Denver 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 
and  transfer  the  work  done  there  to  the 
Department  in  Washington,  it  aroused 
such  opposition  on  the  part  of  land¬ 
holders  within  the  government  projects, 
that  the  order  has  been  held  in  abey¬ 
ance  and  undoubtedly  will  be  rescinded. 
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Events  in  Washington  of  Interest  to  Western  Men 

A  Survey  of  Recent  Developments  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  by 
Paul  Wooton,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry 


Particular  significance  is  attached  to 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Hoover  before  the  committee  on 
irrigation  of  arid  lands  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  regard  to  the  util¬ 
ization  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  the  construction  of  the  Boul¬ 
der  Canyon  dam.  The  committee  is  con¬ 
ducting  hearings  on  the  Swing  Bill, 
wluch  among  other  things  would  appro¬ 
priate  $70,000,000  for  this  purpose.  A 
portion  of  Secretary  Hoover’s  state¬ 
ment  before  the  committee  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  Colorado  River  Commission,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  to  represent  the 
Federal  Government,  is  sitting  now  in 
an  endeavor  to  develop  an  adjustment 
of  the  interstate  rights  to  the  water.  At 
the  end  we  no  doubt  will  offer  some 
recommendations  as  to  a  long  view  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  development  of  the  river. 
No  agreements  have  been  reached  as 
yet.  The  Commission  reassembles  on 
August  1  at  Santa  Fe  to  consider  the 
matter  further.  In  the  meantime  there 
has  been  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced  the  whole  question  of  interstate 
water  rights. 

“The  annual  freshets  on  the  river 
must  be  controlled,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  storage  and  retention 
for  beneficial  use,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  safety  to  the  lower  river.  The 
Imperial  Valley  is  in  great  danger  at 
the  present  time.  Almost  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  in  one  of  these  freshets  the  valley 
may  be  drowned  out  by  the  breaking  of 
the  river  into  the  Salton  Sea.  That 
danger  has  become  so  imminent  that 
the  people  in  that  area  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  mortgfages  and  in 
borrowing  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  their  businesses.  The  bankers 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  have  become  fearful  that  action 
may  not  be  taken  in  time  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  large  investments  already 
made.  The  people  are  finding  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  financing  themselves. 

“I  think  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  are  in  agreement  that  the 
first  step  is  the  con.struction  of  a  large 
dam  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boulder  Canyon.  There  may  be  some 
questions  of  foundations  that  may  shift 
the  site  of  that  dam  15  or  20  miles  in 
either  direction  but  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  first  step,  so  far  as  that 
area  is  concerned,  should  be  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  point. 

“I  think  this  legislation  should  go  for¬ 
ward  because  the  emergent  situation  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  requires  almost 
immediate  action  in  the  control  of  the 
river.  I  do  not  think  the  states  of  the 
lower  basin  will  raise  any  objection  to 
a  provision  in  the  bill  that  the  erection 
of  the  dam  itself  is  to  create  no  water 
rights  as  ag;ainst  .them.  I  think  tee 
minds  of  the  upper  states  could  be  re¬ 
lieved  entirely  by  a  provision  that  the 
erection  of  the  dam  in  itself  is  not  to 
create  water  lights. 

“The  theme  that  seems  to  meet  with 
more  general  approval  than  any  other 
is  that  each  state  could  proceed  with  its 
development  up  to  the  absorption  of  a 


certain  number  of  acre-feet  per  annum, 
leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  the 
river  unappropriated.  Twenty-five  or 
fifty  years  hence  they  could  assemble 
a^in  and  discuss  what  will  be  done 
A^ith  the  remainder.  That  would  give 
an  ample  period  to  work  out  the  rela¬ 
tive  rights  of  the  different  states  based 
upon  the  relative  amount  of  land  which 
they  could  bring  into  irrigation. 

“I  do  not  think  there  is  any  intrinsic 
dispute  about  the  power  question.  There 
is  a  general  realization  that  power  must 
be  sold  where  it  can  bring  a  retum. 
I^ere  is  also  the  realization  that  the 
river  at  its  maximum  development  will 
produce  five  or  six  million  horsepower, 
so  the  production  of  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  horsepower  at  Boulder  Canyon 
is  not  the  ultimate  limit  of  what  can  be 
secured-  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find 
there  is  much  anxiety  about  that  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  anxiety  as  to  whether 
there  shall  be  priority  in  the  use  of 
water  for  agriculture  over  its  use  for 
power — a  question  which  undoubtedly 
will  be  established  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  conunission.  My  feeling  is 
that  federal  legislation  at  this  time 
needs  to  be  confined  purely  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tee  erection  of  storage  works  at 
Boulder  Canyon. 

“I  think  the  all-American  canal 
should  be  built.  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  United  States  should  1^ 
independent  of  Mexico  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Colorado  River. 

“The  Boulder  dam  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40,000,000,  perhaps. 
My  offhand  impression  is  that  200  years 
hence  when  we  will  have  developed  all 
the  land  that  can  be  developed  by  the 
river,  we  will  have  spent  $400,000,000.” 


The  economic  advantage  of  develop¬ 
ing  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee 
River  is  being  subordinated  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  aspects  of  this  project  which  is 
coming  in  for  so  much  discussion  on 
Capitol  Hill.  At  this  writing  it  seems 
certain  that  no  offer  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Muscle  Shoals  properties  will  be 
acted  upon,  but  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  Government  will  reopen  the  work 
on  the  Wilson  dam. 


-4  bounty  to  encourage  the  production 
of  domestic  potash  has  been  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  lieu  of  the  tariff.  The  rates  carried 
in  the  tariff  bill  which  passed  the  House 
aroused  determined  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  who  use  fertilizer. 
They  contend  such  a  tariff  would  cost 
them  more  than  $50,000,000.  Chairman 
McCumber  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  pointed  out  that  since  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  domestic  production  are  limited, 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  giving 
a  bounty  equivalent  to  the  protection 
which  would  have  been  granted  by  the 
tariff,  such  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

While  the  potash  producers  have  in¬ 
terposed  no  objection  to  such  a  course, 
it  is  recalled  that  the  sugar  bounty  was 
highly  unpopular  and  soon  was  re¬ 
pealed.  Some  foresee  similar  action 
with  respect  to  a  potash  bounty. 


Oroville  Plans  to  Purchase  Lines 
of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Just  compensation  for  the  electric 
distribution  system  and  gas  property 
in  the  city  of  Oroville,  which  the  city 
plans  to  take  over  from  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  was  fixed  by 
the  Railroad  Commission  in  a  decision 
announced  i^ecently.  The  values  are  de¬ 
termined  as  of  August  15,  1918,  the 
date  of  the  application.  For  the  elec¬ 
tric  system,  including  lands,  property 
and  rights,  compensation  is  placed  at 
$90,861.  TTie  gas  property  is  valued  at 
$50,000.  Severance  damages  are  put  at 
$6,177  if  the  city  takes  over  only  the 
electric  system  and  at  $1,954  if  the  city 
should  acquire  both  properties.  In  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  amount  of  compensation 
the  Conunission  announced  that  it  fol¬ 
lowed  in  general  the  methods  used  in 
the  Auburn  case,  recently  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  commission  rejected  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  that  prices  and  costs  obtain¬ 
ing  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  used.  Discussing  this 
contention.  Commissioner  H.  Stanley 
Benedict,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  said: 

"Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  valuation  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  company’s  engrineers  itself  viola^ 
this  theory  within  a  wide  margin,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should,  in  my  opinion,  reject  this  theory. 
No  public  utility  plant  of  any  size  can  be  built 
in  one  day.  The  Commission,  in  the  valuation 
work  done  by  its  own  engineering  department 
should  adhere  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Ri¬ 
ding  case  that  valuation  esUmates  must  be  pred¬ 
icated  upon  a  normal  and  reasonable  construc¬ 
tion  period  under  normal  and  reasonable  in¬ 
struction  conditions  and  this  rule  should  have 
its  influence  on  the  labor  and  material  costs 
and  on  the  so-called  overhead  allowance  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  Inventory.” 


*ortlajid  Company  L6ts  Contract 
for  New  Hydro  Plant 

The  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Com- 
any,  with  headquarters  at  Portland, 
as  announced  that  a  contract  hasten 
warded  to  the  Phoenix  Utility  Com- 
any  of  Portland  to  build  the  company  s 
ew  hydroelectric  plant  at  Hood  River, 
iregon,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
1,250,000.  The  plant  will  have  a  ca- 
acity  of  7,500  kw. 

Water  will  be  diverted  from  Hood 
iver  by  a  dam  and  conducted  to  the 
ower  plant  through  a  pipe  line  ap- 
roximately  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
mgth.  Work  is  to  begin  at  once  and 
:  is  expected  that  the  plant 
impleted  by  February,  1923.  The 
[orthwestern  Electric  Company  of 
ortland  will  purchase  a  block  of  the 
ower  to  be  generated.  „ 

The  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Rom¬ 
any  operates  electrical  generating 
lants  and  transmission  and  distribu- 
on  lines  through  the  Columbia,  W  alla 
iTalla,  Yakima  and  Snake  nver  valleys 
nd  its  lines  serve  the  cities  of  Astoria 
nd  Seaside  near  the  mouth  of  the  Go- 


The  Yamhill  County  Mutual  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  with  headquartera  at 
Dayton,  Ore.,  has  petitioned  the  circuit 
court  of  Yamhill  county  to  enjoin  the 
Yamhill  Electric  Company  from  con¬ 
structing  an  11,000-volt  line  on  the 
county  road  leading  out  of  Dayton,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  interference  the  operation 
of  this  line  will  cause  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  telephonic  messages  over  the 
company’s  grounded  circuit  telephone 
system. 
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Interior  of  the  bakery  deportment  of  Zion’s  Cooperative  Metvantiie  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City, 
one  of  the  lartrest  department  stores  in  the  West,  showing  the  newly  installed  electric  bake  oven. 
Sixty  such  ovens  are  now  in  use  in  this  intermountain  city. 


Salt  Lake  Store  Installs  Large 
Electric  Bake  Oven 

Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  the  West, 
has  recently  established  a  well  equipped 
bakery  department,  where  a  large  elec¬ 
tric  bake  oven  has  been  installed. 

This  is  one  of  the  largfest  of  the  sixty 
ovens  now  in  use  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
is  operating  with  the  same  uniformly 
satisfactory  results  as  the  others. 

The  management  of  the  above  insti¬ 
tution  chose  the  electric  oven  because  of 
its  many  outstanding  features,  such  as 
uniform  baking,  cleanliness,  the  small 
amount  of  space  required,  flexibility  of 
heating,  absence  of  fumes  and  snioke, 
ease  of  control  and  nominal  operating 
cost. 


Irrigation  Map  of  California 
Ready  for  Distribution 

A  new  irrigation  map  of  California 
combining  irrigation  features  with  re¬ 
lief  and  a  completely  revised  base  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Berkeley,  California,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  the  College  of  Ag^ri- 
culture  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  is  available  without  charge  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  any  of  these  agencies.  It  is 
printed  in  nine  different  shades  or  col¬ 
ors  on  a  scale  of  8  miles  to  the  inch, 
and  is  issued  mainly  as  separates  em¬ 
bracing  northern,  central,  and  southern 
California.  A  limited  edition  is  also 
being  printed  in  4  sheets  to  mount  as  a 
single  map  of  the  entire  state,  measur¬ 
ing  79  by  93  inches. 

The  preparation  of  this  map  has  in¬ 
volved  the  location  and  field  platting  of 
5,999,300  acres  of  irrigated  land  out  of 
a  total  in  the  state  of  23,912,200  acres 
found  to  be  irrigable  to  the  extent  water 
is  available.  The  figures  show  Califor¬ 
nia  well  in  the  lead  of  all  of  the  west¬ 
ern  states  both  as  to  irrigated  and  irri¬ 
gable  areas. 


The  oven  is  of  the  latest  type  Edison 
portable.  It  has  a  capacity  of  270 
loaves  per  hour,  and  can  continue  to 
bake  bread  or  pastry  at  this  rate  in¬ 
definitely. 

The  oven  is  of  the  multiple  deck  type, 
has  three  compartments  with  heating 
coils  above  and  below  each  compart¬ 
ment,  each  coil  being  controlled  by  two 
three-heat  switches. 

Electric  lights  illuminate  the  interior 
of  the  oven,  and  live  steam  is  used  for 
the  baking  of  Vienna  bread,  hard  rolls, 
and  to  produce  the  thin,  shiny  crust  on 
pan  bread. 

Since  the  establishment  of  their  own 
electrically  equipped  bakery  the  retail 
sales  of  bakery  goods  of  the  above  in¬ 
stitution  have  increased  as  follows: 
bread,  300%,  Parker  House  rolls,  500%, 
and  pastry,  300%. 


Besides  giving  information  as  to  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  irrigrable  and 
irrig^ated  lands  of  the  state,  the  map 
shows  the  location  of  the  principal  ir¬ 
rigation  and  pow’er  canals  and  conduits, 
existing  reservoirs,  rainfall  and  stream 
gaging  stations,  and  existing  hydroelec¬ 
tric  developments. 


Portland  Firm  Receives  Record 
Order  for  Logging  Machinery 
What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  order 
ever  given  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  log¬ 
ging  engines  and  equipment  has  been 
placed  with  the  Willamette  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  of  Portland  by  the  Sugar 
Pine  Lumber  Company  of  Fresno,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  concern  which  is  putting  in  a 
$5,000,000  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city.  The  order  is  for  20  donkey  en¬ 
gines,  skidding  machines  and  cars  for 
an  aggregate  sum  of  approximately 
$350,000.  Each  of  the  donkeys  will  be 
equipped  with  a  200-horsepower  motor 
of  a  special  design.  This  will  be  the 
largest  installation  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  Several  of  the  large  lumber 
mills  of  the  Northwest  have  been  using 
electric  logging  engines  in  their  logging 
operations  for  several  years  with  great 
success. 


Portland  Shipyard  to  Build  New 
Lumber  Schooner 

The  first  steam  schooner  contract  to 
be  awarded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
early  in  1920  has  been  let  to  G.  F. 
Matthews,  who  has  taken  over  the  war¬ 
time  yard  of  the  Peninsula  Shipbuilding 
Company.  A  wooden  lumber  schooner, 
225  feet  in  length,  driven  by  a  750-hp. 
triple  expansion  steam  engine,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  lumber  carrying  capacity  of 
1,300,000  feet,  •will  be  built  for  S.  S. 
Freeman  and  Company,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  opei'ators  of  the  widely  kno'wn 
Daisy  Fleet. 

The  plant  of  the  Peninsula  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Company  is  the  only  wooden  ship¬ 
yard  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  which 
handled  w’ooden  ship  contracts  for  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  during  the  war, 
which  has  not  been  scrapped,  the  plant 
still  being  practically  in^t.  The  re¬ 
sumption  of  wood  shipbuilding  here  is 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Portland  as  it  is  felt  that 
this  will  be  a  permanent  industry  be¬ 
cause  Of  the  adaptability  of  wooden 
schooners  to  the  coastal  lumber  trade. 
The  wooden  ships  built  for  the  shipping 
board  during  the  war  are  unsuitable  for 
lumber  carrying  because  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  hatches. 


Newly  Discovered  Utah  Cave  is 
Now  Electrically  Lighted 

Mt.  Timpanogos  cave,  the  most  re¬ 
cently  and  possibly  the  most  unique 
addition  to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains  in  Utah,  is  now 
fully  equipped  with  a  system  of  electric 
lights  which  illuminate  the  interior  of 
the  cavern  and  its  many  scenic  nooks 
and  comers,  in  an  effective  manner. 

The  cave  is  located  in  American  Fork 
canyon,  a  few  miles  east  of  American 
Fork.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  Wasatch  national  for¬ 
est,  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
throwing  it  open  to  the  public  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  accessible. 

The  cave  is  said  to  contain  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  stalactite  and  stalag¬ 
mite  formations  known  at  the  present 
time. 

Conduit  has  been  used  to  encase  the 
electric  wires,  and  the  lights  have  been 
placed  in  position  where  they  can  best 
illuminate  the  formations. 


North westein  Electric  Co.  Gets 
Permit  for  Lewis  River 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Company 
of  Portland  has  been  granted  a  permit 
for  one  year  by  the  federal  power  com¬ 
mission  for  a  power  project  on  the 
Lewis  river,  Washington,  about  35 
miles  from  Portland,  the  plans  for 
which  contemplate  construction  of  a 
dam  200  ft.  high,  to  create  a  storag^e 
reservoir  of  200,000  acre-ft.  capacity. 

A  power  house  will  be  located  at  the 
base  of  the  dam  to  develop  20,000  kw. 
This  plant  •will  be  located  near  Yale, 
Washington,  and  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000.  The  period  of  the 
permit  •will  be  utilized  in  continuing 
engineering  inve.stigations  of  the  site 
and  in  preliminary  plans  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  application  for  a  license. 
It  is  not  expected  to  go  ahead  with 
work  on  the  project  tliis  year  as  the 
entire  ground  will  have  to  be  gone  over 
and  a  complete  survey  of  the  territory 
made  first. 
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Idaho  Irrigationists  Seek  Permit 
For  Snake  River  Project 
The  Murtaugh  irrigation  district  has 
applied  to  the  federal  power  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  permit  to  develop  power  in 
Snake  river,  Idaho,  by  constructing  a 
diversion  dam  above  Augfer  falls,  with 
a  canal  two  and  one-half  miles  long  to 
a  power  house  on  the  mouth  of  Rock 
creek.  A  small  amount  of  power  will 
be  developed  by  constructing  a  diversion 
dam  one  and  one-half  miles  above  its 
mouth  and  conducting  the  water  by 
canal  to  the  power  house. 

The  Mutual  Power  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  irrigation  districts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Weiser  and  Payette, 
Idaho,  has  applied  for  a  permit  to  de¬ 
velop  power  in  Crane  creek,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Idaho.  The  applicant 
proposes  to  divert  the  stream  through 
a  three-mile  conduit  to  a  power  house. 
The  power  is  to  be  transmitted  twenty- 
five  miles  to  three  pumping  stations  on 
Snake  river,  one  just  above  Payette  and 
two  between  Payette  and  Weiser,  to  be 
utilized  in  pumping  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion. 

Spokane  Home  Electrical  to  Be 
Finished  on  July  12 

The  electrical  home  now  under  con- 
.struction  for  the  Electrical  Service 
League  at  Fourteenth  and  Bernard 
.streets  in  Spokane  will  be  completed  so 
that  it  can  be  thrown  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  July  12,  according  to  announcement 
by  R.  B.  McElroy,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  work. 

This  will  be  a  six-room  bungalow  of 
Mission  style  built  of  hollow  tile  faced 
with  magnesite  stucco.  It  has  been 
built  to  include  all  practical  modem 
electric  home  conveniences. 

“We  expect  at  least  10,000  people  to 
inspect  the  home  during  the  two 
weeks  ^hat  it  will  be  open,”  said  Mr. 
McElroy.  “Similar  enterprises  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  brought  out  15,000  people. 

“The  league  will  furnish  the  house 
from  cellar  to  garret  .with  Spokane 
made  furniture  and  fittings.  Visitors 
will  not  only  see  all  the  home  electrical 
appliances  but  will  see  how  well  Spo¬ 
kane  manufacturers  can  outfit  homes. 

“Each  visitor  will  be  gpven  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  prepared  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  league  which  will  describe 
the  home  and  all  its  features  in  detail.” 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Company, 
it  is  reported,  is  installing  a  high  power 
radiophone  set  at  its  hydroelectric  gen¬ 
erating  plant  at  White  Salmon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  about  75  miles  from  the  city  of 
Portland.  The  transmitting  unit,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  of  1,500- watt  capacity. 
The  set  will  be  used  to  insure  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  plant  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  -trouble  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  with  the  telephone  line  on  the 
transmission  poles  during  storms  and 
other  adverse  conditions.  A  similar 
transmitting  set  will  be  installed  at 
Portland,  and  receiving  sets  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  both  locations. 

Word  has  been  received  that  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  will 
hold  their  national  convention  in  Port¬ 
land  in  1925  and  that  the  association 
indorsed  ^e  1925  Exposition  at  their 
annual  convention  held  in  Salt  Lake 
recently,- 


GoveiTiment  Holds  Hearing  on 
S.  F.  Bay  Terminal  Plan 

A  special  commission  composed  of  one 
representative  each  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  War,  Commerce  and  the  Navy 
conducted  a  hearing  in  San  Francisco 
on  June  12  to  give  all  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  present  opinions  and 
objections  on  the  application  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  Terminal  Rail¬ 
way  for  permission  to  reclaim  170  acres 
of  shoal  land  adjoining  Goat  Island  and 
to  construct  thereon  a  Union  Terminal 
for  the  use  of  interurban  systems,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  transcontinental  railroads. 

Major-General  Lansing  H.  Beach, 
chief  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  hearing.  Admiral  A.  S.  Hal¬ 
stead,  commander  of  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District,  represented  the  navy  and  C.  H. 
Huston,  assistant  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  represented 
that  branch  of  the  government.  Colonel 
Herbert  E.  Deakyne,  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  served 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

J.  S.  Drum,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  railway  company,  reviewed  the 
transbay  traffic  situation  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  proposed  terminal,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  company  was  quite 
willing  to  have  other  transportation 
companies  join  in  the  project.  Edward 
M.  Boggs,  consulting  engrineer  for  the 
company,  presented  the  engineering  as¬ 
pects  of  the  plan.  In  his  opinion  bridge 
or  timnel  projects  that  would  supplant 
the  ferry  service  for  commuters  was  in 
the  far  distant  future  and  meantime,  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  the  present  18-  to  20- 
min.  ferry  trip  of  2.85  miles  could  be 
reduced  to  a  10-min.  trip  of  about  1.6 
miles.  Last  year  the  ferries  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  .and  Key  Route  sys¬ 
tems  combined  handled  45,000,000  trans¬ 
bay  passengers. 

Since  the  greatest  item  of  cost  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  Union 
Terminal  would  be  the  crossing  between 
the  east  shore  and  the  reclaimed  land 
near  the  Island,  the  application  asks 
for  as  much  concession  on  this  point  as 
can  be  granted.  A  solid  fill  200  ft.  wdde 
w-as  declared  to  be  the  most  desirable. 


Such  a  fill  would  not  exert  any  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  tidal  flow,  Mr.  Boggs 
believed,  or  interfere  seriously  with  bay 
traffic  since  the  alternative  route  aroimd 
Goat  Island  is  wide  and  deep  and  for 
most  all  the  traffic  is  little,  if  any, 
longer.  How'ever,  if  permission  to 
build  a  solid  fill  could  not  be  gfranted, 
a  combination  fill  and  trestle  was  sug¬ 
gested.  The  requirement  that  the 
channel  be  kept  open  to  navigation  by 
the  construction  of  a  drawbridge  or 
even  a  viaduct  to  allow  clearance  for 
comparatively  small  vessels  would  make 
the  cost  of  the  plan  prohibitive,  he 
thought. 

Representatives  from  other  compan¬ 
ies  and  neighboring  cities  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  plan  but  nothing  tangfible 
w’as  raised  in  the  form  of  objections. 

Based  on  the  hearing  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  after  a  first  hand  study  of 
local  conditions,  the  committee  is  to 
make  recommendation  so  Cong^ress  by 
which  body  final  action  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  taken. 

Northwest  Lumber  Exports  Show 
Gain  of  206  Per  Cent 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Merchants  Exchange  department  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  water¬ 
borne  lumber  shipments  from  ports  in 
the  state  of  Washington  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  145,830,000  ft.  in 
May,  as  compared  with  47,520,000  ft. 
for  ^e  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.'  The  gain  is  98,310,000  ft.  or  more 
than  206  per  cent. 

Maintenance  of  the  May  record  w-ould 
mean  a  movement  of  almost  2,000,000,- 
000  ft.  in  a  12-month  period. 

Puget  Sound  ports  led  the  van  in  the 
gfigantic  shipment,  in  May  shipping 
68,771,000  ft.  by  water,  as  compared 
with  17,079,000  ft.  for  the  same  month 
of  last  year,  a  gain  of  51,692,000  ft. 
Grays  Harbor  shipments  totaled  64,- 
584,000  ft.  as  compared  with  25,146,000 
ft.  for  May,  last  year,  a  gain  of  39,- 
438,000  ft.  Willapa  Harbor  shipped 
12,475,000  ft.  as  compared  with  5,295,- 
000  ft.  for  May,  1921,  a  gain  of  7,- 
180,000  ft. 


A  portion  of  S»n  Francisco  Bay  showinit  the  existinR  ferry  lines  and  the  proposed  terminal,  which 
will  cut  off  the  runnintt  time  of  ferry  boats  by  ten  minutes.  Government  officials  looked  favorably 
on  the  plan  at  a  recent  hearinR  in  San  Francisco. 
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Radio  on  Southern  Pacific  Train 
Sets  News  Records 

All  transcontinental  radio  records 
were  shattered  by  the  wireless-equipped 
Shriner  train  of  twelve  cars  carrying 
the  Syrian  Temple  delegation  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  which  was  recently  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  A  long 
distance  receiving  record  of  2,000  miles 
for  radiophone  was  established,  as  well 
as  a  3,000-mile  record  for  telegraph 
reception  while  in  motion. 

Aerials  were  constructed  eight  inches 
above  the  roof  of  one  of  the  forward 
cars  and  were  160  ft.  in  total  len^h. 
A  rail  ground  was  used.  The  receiving 
equipment  included  honeycomb  coils 
and  a  two-step-audio-frequency  ampli¬ 
fier. 

The  train  left  Cincinnati  in  radio 
touch  with  both  coasts.  At  Denver, 
music  programs  were  copied  from  the 
big  stations  at  Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 
At  Colorado  Springs  the  Cincinnati  sta¬ 
tion  was  heard.  The  long  distance  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  at  Santa  Barbara  when 
the  radio  while  the  train  was  in  motion 
picked  up  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  station  NSS  at  Annapolis,  3,000 
miles  away.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a 
record  for  daylight  reception  under  any 
conditions  and  an  astonishing  record  on 
two  steps  of  amplification  from  a  mov¬ 
ing  train. 


British  Columbia  Company  Starts 
Work  on  Stave  Lake  Plant 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  Ltd.,  has  commenced 
work  on  a  new  640-ft.  dam  and  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  dam  at  Stave  Lake, 
near  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  which  was 
washed  out  in  the  floods  of  last  fall. 
More  than  200  men  have  been  employed 
on  the  work,  and,  as  the  work  pro- 
gresss,  at  least  another  100  men  will 
be  required.  The  cost  of  the  new  dam 
and  the  repair  to  the  old  one  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,250,000. 

The  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  conunenced  work  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  Broadway  West  line,  in 
the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  extension  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $75,000. 


Portland  to  Vote  on  1925  Fair 
Tax  in  November  Elections 

The  fate  of  the  1925  exposition  will 
rest  with  ^e  voters  of  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land  at  the  general  state  election  in  No¬ 
vember.  At  this  time  an  initiative 
measure  to  raise  a  fund  of  $3,000,000 
by  taxation  to  finance  the  exposition, 
will  be  submitted  for  their  approval. 

The  requisite  number  of  -signatures 
having  been  obtained  insures  the  meas¬ 
ure  a  place  on  the  November  ballot. 
Although  the  petitions  were  circulated 
throughout  the  state,  the  measure  will 
be  voted  upon  by  the  voters  of  Port¬ 
land  alone.  Simultaneously  with  the 
campaigrn  for  the  adoption  of  the  tax 
measure  there  will  be  carried  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  stock  subscription  of  a  state-wide 
character,  there  being  no  stipulation  as 
to  quota  or  district.  An  exposition  tax 
commission  will  be  named  by  city  ordi¬ 
nance  to  administer  the  funds  raised  by 
the  taxation.  Public  stock  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  under  control  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  who  in  turn  will  select  the 
board  of  directors,  from  which  the  man¬ 
aging  officials  will  be  named. 


Types  and  Costs  of  Dams  Shown 
By  Small  Concrete  Models 
In  making  final  studies  of  the  com¬ 
parative  costs  and  advantages  of  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  dams  to  be  built  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  the  Merced  River  for  the 
Merced  Irrigation  District,  models  of 
three  types  under  consideration  are 
being  used.  In  addition  to  facilitating 
explanation  and  discussion  before  the 
district  board  of  directors,  each  model 
is  used  as  a  check  on  the  estimated 
yardage  by  measuring  its  displacement 
in  water.  Another  advantage  of  the 
plan  is  said  to  be  in  making  the  layout 
of  the  construction  plant.  R.  C.  Starr, 
under  whose  direction  the  work  is  being 
done,  said  that  “it  is  much  easier  to 
make  a  construction  plant  layout,  de¬ 
termine  chute  slopes,  trestle  locations, 
etc.,  from  the  models  than  from  blue¬ 
prints.” 


A  small  replica  of  the  Exchequer  Dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Merced  River  in  California 
by  the  Merced  Irrigation  District. 


The  first  step  in  making  the  mod¬ 
els  was  the  construction  of  a  relief  map 
of  the  damsite,  each  contour  being  built 
up  in  wood  on  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  the 
inch,  or  1  to  240  both  horizontal  and 
vertical.  After  waxing  the  side  slopes 
to  prevent  concrete  from  sticking  to 
them,  up-  and  downstream  forms  were 
placed  and  concrete  was  poured  in  a 
miniature  dam.  This  process  was  re¬ 
peated  for  the  three  types  under  con¬ 
sideration — gravity  arch,  pure  arch  and 
constant  angle  arch  dams.  As  the  three 
structures  were  made  from  the  same 
materials,  the  weights  as  shown  by 
water  displacement  were  used  to  check 
the  estimated  comparative  yardages. 

Mr.  Starr  credite  the  idea  of  using 
models  in  this  way  to  R.  L.  Bryant, 
resident  engineer,  and  J.  D.  McDougald, 
general  superintendent,  on  the  Merced 
project. 


Portland  Wotden  Mills  Gets  Big 
Contract  from  Ford 

A  contract  for  150,000  yards  of  seat 
covers  for  Ford  sedans  and  coupes  has 
just  been  closed  by  the  Portland  Woolen 
Mills  Company,  and  the  material  will 
be  shipped  to  Detroit  immediately.  The 
price  paid  by  the  Ford  company  for 
this  order  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

The  entire  order  will  be  made  up  of 
wool  grown  in  Oreg^on  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Portland.  Aside  from  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  product,  one  reason  that  the 
order  was  placed  with  the  Portland  con¬ 
cern  was  because  it  was  prepared  to 
ship  a  large  quantity  within  a  short 
time.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
more  than  1,200,000  yards  yearly, 
greater  than  any  other  woolen  mill 
west  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  mill  runs 
24  hours  a  day,  employs  400  workers, 
and  is  completely  electrified. 


Books  and  Bulletins 


FINANCIAL  ENGINEERING 

By  O.  B.  GOLDMAN,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer,  Professor  of  Engineering,  the  Ore¬ 
gon  State  Agricultural  College,  Hono¬ 
rary  Member,  Local  87,  I.  U.  Steam  and 
Operating  Engineers,  Member,  Oregon 
Society  of  Engineers,  etc.  6  by  8  in. 

272  pages.  61  diagrams,  103  Ubies. 

.  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Company,  New  York. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author 
claims  that  financial  engineering  such 
as  is  exploited  by  this  book  does  not 
invade  the  field  of  economics  and  that 
it  extends  engineering  over  business 
and  administrative  problems,  yet  a  care¬ 
ful  review  of  the  book  indicates  that 
the  author  has  pointed  out  precise  arith¬ 
metic  methods  for  determining  the 
relative  economy  of  many  different  in¬ 
dividual  applications  upon  a  dollars  and 
cents  basis.  The  invention  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  transbestance  opens  up  an 
interesting  new  field  for  engfineering 
study.  By  the  application  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  outlined  in  describing  this  test  the 
performance  and  ultimate  economy  of 
complicated  installations  may  ^  read¬ 
ily  compared. 

The  book  is  replete  with  many  prob¬ 
lems  so  that  it  may  readily  be  used  as 
a  text  book. 


S.  E.  D.  Will  Issue  New  Booklet 
on  Electrical  Homes 

The  Society  for  Electrical  Develop¬ 
ment  is  preparing  for  issue  in  July  a 
booklet  on  “Organizing  and  Exhibiting 
the  Electric  Home.”  It  will  be  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  and  contain  sixty-four 
pages.  The  subject  will  be  treated  in 
several  sections  under  the  following 
heads: 

Foreword 

Historical  Foreword 

The  Value  of  an  Electrical  Home  Exhibition 
Starting  an  Electric  Home  Campaign 
Organizing  an  Electric  Home 
Financing  the  Home 
Securing  the  Home 

Ajwnging  for  Wiring,  Appliances,  Decorat¬ 
ing  and  Furnishings 
AdvertiMng  and  Publicity 
Exhibiting  the  Home. 

The  usual  number  of  copies  of  this 
booklet  will  be  distributed  to  members 
of  the  Society  who  can  also  obtain  ex¬ 
tra  copies  at  cost.  The  booklet  will  also 
be  made  available  to  non-members  of 
the  Society  at  a  price  to  be  fixed. 


Auxiliary  Steam  Plant  Will  Be 
Built  at  Salem,  Oregon 

The  present  steam  generating  station 
of  the  Portland  Railway  Light  and 
Power  Company  at  Salem  is  to  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  replaced  with  a  modem 
turbo-gfenerator  having  a  capacity  of 
3,000  kw.  New  boilers  and  other  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  will  be  installed  at  the 
same  time.  The  total  cost  of  the  new 
plant  will  be  about  $170,000.  Saw  mill 
refuse  will  be  used  for  steam  grenera- 
tion.  The  city  of  Salem  is  now  supplied 
over  two  60,000-volt  transmission  lines 
from  the  company’s  hydroelectric  plants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portland  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  steam  plant  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  city  of  Salem  with  adequate 
power  in  case  of  failure  of  either  of 
both  of  these  lines. 
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Meetings  of  Interest  to  Western  Men 


A.  A.  E.  Holds  Annual  Convention 
in  Salt  Lake  City 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  was 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City  June  5th  to  7th 
inclusive. 

At  the  first  session,  which  was  called 
'  to  order  by  H.  G.  Harmon,  president  of 

the  Salt  Lake  chapter  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  C.  C.  Neslen,  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  introduced,  and  formally  de¬ 
livered  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  vis- 
f  itors. 

National  President  Harry  O.  Garman 
of  Indianapolis  delivered  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  constant  attention  to  the 
ideal  of  service  and  to  progress  in  all 
fields  of  engineering. 

The  convention  endorsed  as  a  body 
I  the  candidacy  of  A.  B.  McDaniel,  a 

member  of  tte  civilian  advisory  board 
*  of  the  gfeneral  staff  of  the  war  depart¬ 

ment,  for  the  position  on  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  left  vacant  by 
the  appointment  of  former  Governor 
Bartlett  of  New  Hampshire  to  be  sec¬ 
ond  assistant  postmaster  general.  This 
endorsement  was  voiced  in  a  telegram 
sent  to  President  Harding,  Senator 
Sterling  and  Senator  James  Watson. 

Improvement  in  salary  conditions  for 
federal  employes  was  urged  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  second  day’s  session. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

‘‘R«M>lv«d.  That  the  American  Aasociation  of 
Enirineers,  in  convention  asaembled.  realizins 
the  necessity  for  prompt  action  to  secure  living 
salaries  for  federal  employes,  respectfully  urg^ 
that  the  bill,  H.  R.  8928.  be  reported  out  of  t^ 
appropriations  committee  in  the  form  presented 
'  to  the  senate,  so  that  it  may  be  passed  as  soon 

as  practicable.” 

Discussions  of  various  subjects  were 
led  as  follows:  „  ^ 

?  “Principles  of  Chapter  Success,  G.  K. 

I  Fancett  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  “A  Standard 

Chapter  Constitution,”  delegates  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware;  “How  to  Rate 
I  Your  Chapter,”  W.  G.  Ruegmtz  of 

'  Portland;  “Local  Civic  Responsibility, 

W.  H.  Scales  of  Indianapolis;  “Chapter 
Bulletins  and  News  Service,”  A.  J.  C^- 
ron  of  San  Francisco;  “How  to  Do 
Chapter  Work,”  H.  H,  Allen  of  Balti¬ 
more;  “Obtaining  and  Holding  Mem¬ 
bers,”  Will  Blair  of  Cleveland;  “Pub- 
I  licity  and  Public  Affairs,”  W.  W.  DeBer- 

:  ard  of  Chicago;  “Conducting  Chapter 

i  Meetings,”  E.  D.  T.  Myers  of  Rich; 

!  mond;  “How  to  Make  Officers  Func- 

I  tion,”  T.  A.  Dungan  of  Chicago;  “How 

!  to  Arouse  and  Sustain  Membership  In¬ 


terest,”  A.  N.  Knowles  of  New  York; 
“How  to  Assist  National  Headquarters 
in  Collecting  Dues,”  T.  A.  Dimgan  of 
Chicago;  “The  Sphere  of  Women  in 
Chapter  Activities,”  B.  W.  Matteson  of 
Ogden. 

Plans  were  made  to  have  local  chap¬ 
ters  perform  much  the  same  functions 
as  civic  clubs,  taking  an  active  part  in 
community  welfare. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  last 
day’s  session,  favoring  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-McNary  reclamation  bill,  and 
telegrams  to  this  effect  were  forwarded 
to  national  representatives. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  enactment 
of  an  act  by  Congress  empowering  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Labor  to  im¬ 
port  unskilled  labor  to  work  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  was  also  passed.  This 
resolution  is  proposed  as  a  means  of 
relief  for  project  work  in  the  islands 
retarded  chiefly  by  the  lack  of  unskilled 
labor. 

A  banquet  and  election  of  officers,  on 
the  evening  of  June  7th,  brought  the 
convention  to  a  successful  close. 

TTie  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  term: 

A.  N.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  presi¬ 
dent;  G.  E.  Taylor,  of  West  Virginia, 
first  vice-president;  A.  M.  Knowles,  of 
New  York,  second  vice-president.  These 
succeed  H.  O.  Garman,  president;  A.  N. 
Johnson,  first  vice-president,  and  A.  S. 
Morris,  second  vice-president.  C.  E. 
Drayer,  secretary,  and  Henry  W.  Clau¬ 
sen,  treasurer,  are  not  affected  by  the 
election,  as  they  are  selected  by  the 
board  of  directors' and  both  have  been 
in  office  for  several  years.  B.  W.  Mat¬ 
teson,  W.  S.  Boyle,  W.  M.  Peyton  and 
F.  C.  Shepherd  are  new  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Matteson 
is  from  Ogden,  Utah,  Mr.  Boyle  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Peyton  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mr.  Poole  from  New  York  and  Mr. 
Shepherd  from  Boston. 

The  convention  was  highly  successful 
from  every  standpoint.  It  was  attended 
by  about  1,000  delegates,  representing 
a  membership  of  22,000  in  192  chapters 
and  sixty-one  clubs  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 


The  Mountain  States  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  in  a  warning  re¬ 
cently  issued  to  all  amateur  radio  op¬ 
erators,  prohibits  the  use  of  telephone 
poles  as  aerials,  because  of  the  great 
danger  from  contact  with  both  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  light  wires. 


COMING  EVENTS 

PACIFIC  COAST  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 

Annual  Mcctinc — Vancouver,  B.  C. — Anrnzt  8-11,  1922 

PACIFIC  COAST  DIVISION,  NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  JOB¬ 
BERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Quarterly  MeetBic— Del  Monte— An^net  2-5,  1922 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
AND  DEALERS 

Annual  Convention — Santa  Cruz — Ancuzt  17-19,  1922 


Two  Organizations  Oppose  Water 
and  Power  Amendment 

The  proposed  $500,000,000  Water  and 
Power  Amendment  which  is  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  people  of  California  in  the 
November  elections  was  the  subject  of 
two  attacks  during  the  past  month.  The 
♦  Bankers’  Association  meeting 

at  Del  Monte  unanimously  adopted  res- 
olutnms  condemning  the  measure,  while 
the  Commonwealth  Club,  meeting  in 
t>an  h  rancisco,  opposed  the  measure  bv 
a  vote  of  101  to  7. 

1  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 

lution  by  the  bankers,  various  members 
of  the  association  pointed  out  that  the 
Non-Partisan  League,  which  recently 
conducted  such  a  disastrous  experiment 
in  North  Dakota,  is  backing  the  pre¬ 
ssed  California  measure.  The  resolu- 
tion  adopted  by  the  body  follows: 

***,*,*°  V  November,  1922,  elec- 

Culifornf*  submitted  to  the  people  of 

*1*7**’°®*^  <?on8titution«l  amendment 
wroneously  deaignated  as  the  ’Water  and  Power 


servation.  development  and  control  of  the  wate« 
P^vlsions!  how^i:” 
i  1^  fif  ^  primary  aim  is  to  put  the  state 

It  proposes  the  creation  of  a  board  of  five 
the  government,  in  whom 
would  be  vested  powers  greater  than  those  of 
^1  other  boards  in  the  sUte  combined,  and  en¬ 
tirely  without  precedent  in  the  hUtory  of  this 
country, 

^  ^  bonds  in  the  sum 

of  ISM.OOO.OOO.  with  which  this  board  may  carry 
out  plans  to  acquire  existing  poww  systems  and 
construct  others.  Palpably  an  experiment,  the 
proposed  measure  if  enacted  would  become  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  our  state  and  could 
Mt  be  altered  in  any  way  by  the  Legislature, 
but  only  by  another  vote  of  the  people  through 
the  laborious  and  costly  processes  of  the  ini¬ 
tiative. 


“Careful  consideration  of  the  so-called  act 
convinces  thinking  men  that  it  should  be  de¬ 
feated  for  reasons  as  follows : 

“lU  proposed  $500,000,000  bond  issue  would 
place  a  mortgage  upon  every  acre  of  California 
land  to  one-eighth  of  its  assessed  valuation. 

"It  contains  provisions  which  permit  of  pyra¬ 
miding  the  state’s  debt  and  which  therefore 
savor  of  wildcat  financing. 

It  permits  unlimited  increase  in  taxation  at 
the^  behest  of  the  proposed  all-i>owerful  board. 

’’It  authorizes  unjust  and  even  tyrannical  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

“It  jeopardizes  the  value  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  securities  in  which  thousands  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  have  invested. 

“It  would,  because  of  the  years  necessary  to 
carry  its  program  through,  and  because  its  pas¬ 
sage  would  necessarily  halt  all  electrical  develop¬ 
ment  through  private  investment,  inevitably 
bring  about  a  period  of  business  stagnation. 

“It  proposes  to  substitute  state  responsibility 
and  risk  for  private  responsibility  and  risk. 

“It  is  not  needed,  as  California  has  today  the 
cheapest  power  in  the  world,  and  its  power  sys¬ 
tems  are  operating  efficiently  and  adequately 
under  the  absolute  control  of  a  imblic  board, 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“We  declare  our  opposition  to  the  so-called 
water  and  power  act  on  the  further  ground  that 
it  is  unsound,  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  exert  every  legitimate 
effort  and  influence  to  bring  about  its  defeat  at 
the  November  election.” 


The  vote  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
opposing  the  measure  was  taken  fol¬ 
lowing  a  debate  participated  in  by  Louis 
Bartlett,  mayor  of  Berkeley,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Kehoe,  attorney,  as  proponents, 
and  A.  E.  Chandler,  attorney  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  California  State 
Water  Commission,  and  J.  D.  Galloway, 
consulting  engineer,  as  opponents  of  the 
bill. 


Utilization  of  power  for  pumping  on 
irrigation  projects  in  southern  Idaho  is 
about  three  weeks  later  this  year  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  late  spring, 
according  to  reports  from  Malad. 
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Dexter  S.  Kimball,  dean  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Engineering  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers,  has  just  visited  all 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  West, 
explaining  the  mission  of  the  engineer 
in  modem  civilization  and  hfs  growing 
sphere  in  American  government  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Dean  Kimball,  during  his  tour 
made  an  appeal  for  greater  unity  of 


DEXTER  S.  KIMBALL 


thought  and  effort  between  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  East  and  West.  Through 
the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  of  which  he  is  vice-president, 
the  engineers  of  the  nation  are  being 
w'elded  into  a  single  organization  which 
is  already  playing  a  prominent  part  in 
the  solution  of  political,  economic  and 
social  questions.  Dean  Kimball’s  Pacific 
Coast  trip  was  in  the  nature  of  a  home¬ 
coming  for  he  came  to  the  Puget  Sound 
district  when  a  boy  and  served  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  machine  shop  of 
Pope  and  Talbot  at  Port  Gamble.  After 
leaving  Port  Gamble,  Dean  Kimball 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Imn 
Works  of  San  Francisco  and  was  with 
that  company  during  the  building  of  the 
battleship  Oregon.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  University.  During  his  stay 
in  the  West,  Dean  Kimball  addressed 
engineering  gatherings  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Seattle,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Denver. 

E.  A.  Wilcox  has  resigned  his  position 
as  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Electric  Corporation  and 
is  located  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where 
he  has  established  a  manufacturer’s 
agency,  specializing  in  electrical  and 
mechanical  machinery  and  equipment. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Wilcox  served 
overseas  as  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  previous  to  that  time  was  manager 
of  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Okla¬ 
homa, 

Warren  C.  Earle  on  June  1  became 
head  of  the  consolidated  offices  of  city 
engineer  and  street  department,  city  of 
Pa.sadena.  E.  P.  Dewey,  formerly  city 
engineer,  and  John  Beyer,  formerly  su¬ 
perintendent  of  streets  of  Pasadena  will 
remain  with  the  city,  the  former  in 
charge  of  sewage  investigations  and  the 
latter  as  assistant  street  superintendent 
in  charge  of  construction.  Mr.  Earle 
has  held  the  position  of  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  to  the  city  of  San  Diego  since  1916, 
giving  particular  attention  to  water 
rights  and  the  city’s  interest  in  utility 
utility  developments  generally. 


Personals 


Lewis  A.  McArthur,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company, 
put  on  a  show  of  lantern  slides  and  lec¬ 
tures  before  225  members  of  various 
electric  bond  and  share  company  organ¬ 
izations  while  in  Atlantic  City  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  and  has  also  exhib¬ 
ited  these  lantern  slides  in  many  of  the 
towns  served  by  the  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Company  along  the  Columbia 
River  where  they  have  met  with  un¬ 
precedented  success. 

Preston  S.  Arkwright,  president  of 
the  Georgia  Railway  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  Atlanta,  Ga,,  was  one  of  the 
four  principal  speakers  at  the  interna¬ 
tional  convention  of  Rotary  Clubs  which 
was  recently  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

K.  Tanaka,  electrical  engineer  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Darien,  recently 
spent  some  time  in  Butte  inspecting  the 
electrified  lines  out  of  that  city  to¬ 
gether  with  the  substations  in  that 
vicinity.  The  company  with  which  he 
is  associated  is  planning  to  electrify 
200  miles  of  its  lines  in  Southern  Man¬ 
churia,  and  he  is  inspecting  various 
American  railway  systems  that  have 
been  electrified  before  making  a  final 
report  to  his  superiors. 

M.  W.  Birkett,  who  has  been  acting 
general  manager  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company  since  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  W.  E.  Coman  last  December, 
has  been  elected  to  the  post  of  general 
manager  by  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Birkett  has  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  company  for  the  past  14 
years. 

Albert  H.  Beckwith,  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  assistant  superintendent  of  light 
and  power,  to  take  the  position  vacated 
by  J.  E.  Royer  who  has  been  named 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Both  Mr.  Royer  and  Mr.  Beck¬ 
with  have  been  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  fifteen  years. 

Ralph  H.  Jewell  has  been  appointed 
general  counsel  and  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Utah 
Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Jewell  came  to 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  has  been  acting  as  attorney- 
examiner  for  the  past  year. 

F.  W.  Gay  of  the  William  Cramp  and 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Philadelphia,  wffio  has  been  in 
San  Francisco  since  March  first  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  acquirement  of  the 
Pel  ton  Water  Wheel  Company  by  the 
Cramp  organization,  has  returned  to 
New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Lippincott,  Los  Angeles  civil 
and  consulting  engineer,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  city  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
for  the  Verde  water  supply  system 
which  is  being  contemplated  for  that 
city. 

W.  J.  Laufenburg,  Theo.  Nollenberger 
and  Walter  Tripp,  members  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  in  Denver,  attended  the 
Shrine  convention  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco. 


Ely  C.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pelton  Water 
Wheel  Company,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  a  month  spent  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  This  was  Mr. 
Hutchinson’s  first  trip  East  since  his 
appointment  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  company  following  its  acquirement 
by  the  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship 
and  Engine  Building  Company. 

W.  Jocelyn  E.  Dale,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineer  formerly  with  the 
Compania  Azucarera  Elia  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  is  touring  the  state  of  Colorado 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Dale,  who 
has  done  extensive  engineering  work  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  Africa  and  South 
and  Central  America,  is  investigating 
the  hydroelectric  possibilities  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 

George  F.  Cotterill,  engineer  and  for¬ 
mer  mayor  of  Seattle,  has  been  elected 
I)ort  commissioner  of  Seattle  Port,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  W.  T.  Christensen,  whose 
term  expires.  Mr.  Cotterill  was  elected 
for  a  three-year  term,  and  forms  one 
of  a  board  of  three  commissioners. 

Guy  W.  Talbot,  president,  and  Lewis 
A.  McArthur,  general  manager.  Pacific 
Pow'er  and  Light  Company  wd^  head¬ 
quarters  at  Portland,  Oregfon,  after  a 
most  successful  visit  in  the  East  are 
again  in  their  Portland  headquarters. 
While  East  they  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City. 

Franklin  T.  Griffith,  president  of  the 
Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power 
Company,  has  been  elected  to  the  second 
vice-presidency  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  and  with  the  natural 
trend  of  events  will  extend  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  Portland  to  that  org^anization  in 
1926  as  president.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Griffith  served  as  chairman  of  the  Water 
Power  Development  Committee  of  the 
N.  E.  L.  A.  and  it  was  during  his  re¬ 
gime  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  was  formed.  During  the  formation 
of  this  body  he  played  a  prominent  part 


FRANKLIN  T.  GRIFFITH 


in  its  affairs  and  spent  much  time  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  committee  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  determination 
of  the  policy  under  which  the  Federal 
Commission  should  operate  and  aided  in 
the  formulation  of  the  rules  which  gov¬ 
ern  that  body  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Griffith  has  also  been  an  active  figure 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Northwest  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Association. 
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K.  E.  Van  Kuran  of  Los  Angeles, 

C.  E.  Heise  of  San  Francisco  and  W.  D. 
MacDonald  of  Seattle,  all  district  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  are  again  at 
their  Pacific  Coast  heaxiquarters  after 
attending  a  most  successful  meeting  of 
the  Westinghouse  Jobber  Agents  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  addition  to  attending  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Electric  Light  As¬ 
sociation  at  Atlantic  City. 

W.  J.  Myers,  secretary  of  the  United 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of 
New  York,  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Boise  convention  of  the  Northwest  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  and  Power  Association  and 
later  visited  Portland  and  Seattle  where 
he  held  informal  meetings  of  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  L.  A., 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Miles  Steel,  Pacific  Coast  mana^r 
of  tile  Benjamin  Electric  Company  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  is  again 
back  greeting  friends  after  an  absence 
of  many  months  due  to  a  serious  nerv¬ 
ous  breakdown.  Mr.  Steel  is  looking 
well  and  men  of  the  industry  are  most 
cordial  and  happy  in  their  friendly 
greeting  over  his  complete  recovery. 

W.  H.  DeWitt,  Jr.,  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Illinois,  is  maWng  a  tour  of  the 
West. 

Frank  B.  Jewett,  internationally 
known  telephone  engineer  and  a  west¬ 
ern  man,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  for  the  year  beginning  Aug¬ 
ust  1.  He  was  bom  in  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  1879,  and  was  jn^duated  from 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  now  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
1898.  He  obtained  his  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
later  was  an  instructor  in  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  and  physics  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  1912 
Mr.  Jewett  became  assistant  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  1916  chief  engineer.  He  is 


now  vice-president  of  that  company  and 
his  duties  have  been  extended  to  include 
the  superidsion  of  all  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations  of  that  company  in 
America  together  with  the  direction  of 
the  sales  and  distribution  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  During  the  war  he  served  as  a 
Lieutenant^Colonel  in  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  was  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 


Major-General  Lansing  H.  Beach, 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  United  States 
War  Department,  recently  spent  some 
time  in  San  Francisco  in  conjunction 
with  a  hearing  before  federal  officials 
on  the  proposal  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Terminal  Railways  to  build  a 
union  terminal  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
adjacent  to  Goat  Island.  General  Beach 
is  in  charge  of  all  river  and  harbor 
development  work  for  the  government 
as  well  as  all  fortifications.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1882, 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  in 
1913.  Since  that  time  he  has  special¬ 
ized  in  river  and  harbor  work  and  was 
appointed  chief  of  engfineers  in  1920. 

J.  C.  Painter,  who  has  spent  the  last 
two  years  in  radio  research  work  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  radio  department  of  the 
Capital  Electric  Company  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Mr.  Painter  will  direct  his  efforts 
toward  the  promotion  of  the  wireless 
telephone  in  the  intermoimtain  region. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Virgfinia  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  for  five  years. 

A.  S.  Kalenbom  is  now  with  the 
California  Oregfon  Power  Company  in 
Medford,  Ore.,  on  engineering  problems 
connected  with  the  building  of  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  unit,  and  the  construction 
of  a  116-mile  transmission  line  to 
Springfield,  Ore.  Mr.  Kalenbom  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Peru  wfiere  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  hydroelectric  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cerro  dePasco  Copper 
Corporation  in  the  Andes  Mountains 
near  Lima. 

George  A.  Hughes,  president  of  the 
Edison  Electric  ‘  Appliance  Co.,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
in  attendance  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Northwest  Light  and  Power  As¬ 
sociation  at  Boise,  Idaho,  and  later  vis¬ 
ited  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

George  F.  Russell  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  public  utilities  and 
Robert  L.  Proctor,  superintendent  of 
buildings,  for  Seattle,  by  Mayor  E.  J. 
Brown,  who  recently  succeeded  Hugh 
M.  Caldwell  as  chief  executive  of  Seat¬ 
tle.  Mr.  Russell  succeeds  Carl  H.  Reeves 
in  the  utilities  department  and  Mr. 
Proctor  succeeds  James  E.  Blackwell. 
Mr.  Russell  has  served  in  several  city 
positions,  including  the  city  treasurer's 
office,  and  as  postmaster  of  Seattle,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  in 
1908.  Mr.  Proctor  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Labor  Council. 

Aubrey  Drury,  formerly  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
Western  Industry  but  now  conducting 
the  Drury  Publicity  Service  in  San 
Francisco,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book 
entitled  “World  Metric  Standardiza¬ 
tion.” 

Harry*  Randall,  Rocky  Mountain  ter- 
tory  manager  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  one  of  his  assistants, 

B.  C.  J.  Wheatlake,  are  attending  a  con¬ 
vention  of  G-E  representatives  at  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

M.  H.  Aylesworth,  executive  manager 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  spending  a  short  vacation  in 
Colorado,  having  established  his  family 
in  Estes  Park  for  the  summer. 


John  Mills,  assistant  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
has  recently  completed  a  tour  of  Pacific 
Coast  cities,  during  which  he  gave  a 
series  of  enlightening  lectures  on  the 
various  phases  of  radio  telephone  de¬ 
velopment,  particularly  the  vacuum 
tube.  As  a  writer  of  technical  books  in 
connection  with  his  work  in  radio  tele¬ 
phonic  research,  Mr.  Mills  enjoys  a 


national  reputation.  His  lectures  and 
informal  talks  have  been  received  with 
unusual  and  enthusiastic  appreciation 
in  all  sections  of  the  West,  which,  in 
the  minds  of  those  closely  connected 
with  the  electrical  industry,  is  indicative 
of  the  popularity  of  radio  at  the  present 
time. 

T.  E.  Bibbins,  president  of  the  Pacific 
States  Electric  Company,  is  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  association  members  at 
Association  Island  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  He  will  return  the  latter  part 
of  July. 

Roy  Worth,  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 


Colonel  Harvey  D.  Loveland,  member 
of  the  California  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission,  and  oldest  public  utility  com¬ 
missioner  in  the  United  States  in  the 
point  of  service,  died  in  San  Francisco 
recently  after  a  protracted  illness.  Col¬ 
onel  Loveland  had  been  a  member  of 
the  California  commission  continuously 
since  1907.  He  was  bom  in  New’  York 
in  1853  and  came  West  in  1887  to  fol¬ 
low’  the  practice  of  law.  He  became 
associated  w’ith  the  Pacific  Coast  Job¬ 
bers’  and  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  for  six  years  acted  as  its  presi¬ 
dent.  He  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Transmississippi  Commercial  Con¬ 
gress.  Colonel  Loveland  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  Mason,  having  been  past  grand 
commander  of  the  Knights  Templar  of 
California.  Colonel  Loveland  devoted 
the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  work  of 
regulation  of  public  utilities  and  was 
a  national  authority  on  the  subject.  His 
death  is  a  distinct  loss,  both  to  the 
people  of  California  and  to  the  public 
utilities. 
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The  Liberty  Electric  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  electrical 
appliances  of  all  kinds.  The  Company, 
which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  was 
incorporated  by  C.  W.  McNeill,  R.  C. 
Surface  and  R.  A.  McNeill. 

The  Laundryette  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  has  issued  a  new  folder 
“It  Will  Save  Your  Hands  Too”  which 
is  ready  for  distribution  to  Laundryette 
dealers.  The  folder  describes  the  var¬ 
ious  advantages  of  the  company’s  pro¬ 
duct. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  has  just  issued  Bulletin  No. 
47526  describing  type  QC-3  quick-break 
lever  switches  up  to  600  volts  and  1000 
amperes.  The  switches  are  made  in 
either  single,  double,  triple  or  four  pole 
combinations  for  single  or  double  throw. 

The  Condit  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company,  Boston,  has  perfected  a  new 
type  0-1  oil  circuit  breaker.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  breaker  is  notable  for 
its  extreme  ruggedness  and  adaptebil- 
ity  to  outdoor  service.  It  is  furnished 
in  automatic  or  non-automatic  types  as 
desired.  The  breakers  can  be  furnished 
for  any  number  of  poles  as  they  are 
of  unit  construction  with  individual 
tanks  per  pole.  They  are  built  for  15,- 
000  or  25,000  volts,  up  to  and  including 
600  amperes. 

P.  C.  Wagner,  formerly  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
has  taken  over  the  sales  promotion 
work  for  the  Laundryette  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner  was  also  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Industrial  Association  of  Cleveland. 

The  Ajax  Electric  Specialty  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  states  that  results  com¬ 
piled  following  a  national  “direct-to- 
the-user”  advertising  campaign,  s^w 
that  the  plural  socket  plug  has  gained 
to  such  an  extent  in  popular  favor  that 
the  demand  for  this  type  of  specialty 
is  four  to  one  over  the  double  socket 
type  of  plug. 

The  Majestic  Electric  Development 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  new  circular  describing  the  new 
type  combination  waflFle  and  pancake 
iron  which  has  been  added  to  the  Majes¬ 
tic  line.  The  grids  of  the  iron  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  may  be  reversed  cook¬ 
ing  either  a  waffle  or  two  pancakes. 
The  new  device  is  meeting  with  instant 
popularity. 

The  P.  A.  Geier  Company,  Cleveland, 
Manufacturers  of  Royal  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  has  announced  a  contest  for  Royal 
salesmen  during  July  and  August  with 
$3300  in  cash  prizes.  The  company  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  contest  will  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  stimulating  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months. 

The  Van  Dyke  Hardware  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Seattle,  will  im¬ 
mediately  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  radio  sets,  specializing  on  vacuum 
tube  and  rectifiers,  capable  of  reception 
up  to  1,500  miles.  Heretofore,  the  plant 
has  manufactured  various  metal  novel¬ 
ties,  and  ship  and  builders’  hardware. 
B.  A.  Engholm,  who  has  had  eight 
years  experience  in  radio  construction, 
and  was  formerly  with  the  Northwest 
Radio  Service  Company,  will  have 
charge  of  construction  of  the  outfits. 

The  M  and  H  Electric  Company,  elec¬ 
trical  engineers  and  contractors,  has 
been  established  in  Denver  at  1535 
Grant  St. 


Manufacturer,  Dealer,  and 
Jobber  Activities 


A.  T.  Maryon  has  organized  the  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Representative  Company  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  intensive  merchandising  cam¬ 
paigns  on  various  types  of  appliances. 
The  company  has  a  corps  of  sixty-five 
house-to-house  salesmen  operating  in 
Northern  California,  merchandising 
America  vacuum  cleaners  and  Meadow- 
Lark  w’ashers.  T.  W.  Smith  and  R. 
D.  Smith  are  the  sales  managers. 

The  P.  E.  Chapman  Electrical  Works, 
St.  Louis,  announces  a  new  armature 
testing  equipment,  the  “Armeter,”  in¬ 
vented  by  P.  E.  Chapman.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  production  instrument  for 
making  instantaneous  commercial  tests 
for  electrical  defects  in  armatures  and 
bare  commutators.  .Bulletin  IIC  has 
been  issued  describing  the  new  device. 

J.  Wallace  McKellar,  formerly  with 
the  Newbery  Electric  Corporation,  is 
now  promoting  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  portable  lamps  for  the  Moe- 
Bridges  Company  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory.  Mr.  McKellar’s  headqxxarters 
are  at  the  San  Francisco  factory 
branch. 

The  Roller-Smith  Company,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  electrical  in¬ 
struments,  meters  and  circuit  breackers, . 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  560  de¬ 
scribing  the  newly  perfected  types  “E” 
and  “P”  enclosed  circuit  breakers.  The 
fully  enclosed  safety  feature  insures 
both  safety  and  protection.  Type  “E” 
breakers  are  made  only  in  the  double 
pole,  independent  arm  style.  Type  “P” 
is  non-closable  on  overload. 

W.  E.  Sprackling,  president,  and  P. 
S.  Klees,  sales  manager,  of  the  Tubular 
Woven  Fabric  Company,  Pawtucket,  R. 
I.,  gave  away  a  quantity  of  highly 
trained  golf  balls,  known  as  the  “Dura- 
ball,”  at  the  recent  Hot  Springs  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’ 
Association.  “Sprack”  and  “Pete,”  as 
they  are  known  to  their  associates  are 
contemplating  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  near  future  and  the  Coast 
jobbers  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  bring  a  barrel  of  the  trained  golf 
balls  with  them. 

The  Roller-iSmith  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  20  de¬ 
scribing  the  Universal  type  radio  tele¬ 
phone  receivers  just  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  'The  receivers  are  made  in  two 
classes,  type  “A”  with  a  resistance  of 
2700  ohms  per  pair  and  type  “B”  with 
a  resistance  of  2000  ohms  per  pair. 

'The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh, 
has  developed  a  new  application  of  the 
space  or  “strap-on”  heater  adapted  to 
tanks  where  the  temperature  required 
does  not  exceed  300  degrees  F.  The 
heater  has  been  designed  for  use  in 
homes  and  small  shops. 

The  NePage  McKenny  Company,  San 
Francisco  contractor-dealers,  has  se¬ 
cured  a  contract  for  the ’wiring  of  the 
seven-story  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
building  which  is  being  erected  in  that 
city.  The  contract,  which  was  closed 
for  $93,553  is  one  of  the  largest  to  be 
let  for  this  type  of  work  for  some  time. 


Albert  Sechrist,  head  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  company  bearing  that  name  in 
Denver,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  interests  of  the  electric 
pressure  cooker  which  has  been  pat¬ 
ented  and  is  being  manufactured  by  his 
company. 

Pass  and  Seymour,  Inc.,  Solvay,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  placed  on  the  market  a 
new  all  metal  ’BR”  base  to  replace  the 
old  style  flat-back  wall  receptacle.  The 
new  base  is  adaptable  to  all  forms  of 
concealed  outlet  work  and  is  provided 
with  a  complete  set  of  adapters. 

The  Reynolds  Radio  Company  of  Den¬ 
ver  has  established  a  new  store  at  1534 
Glenarm  Place  which  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  radio  spec¬ 
ialty  shops  in  the  West  when  completed. 

The  Ward-Leonard  Electric  Company, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  manufacturers  of 
Vitrohm  and  Ribohm  resistors  and  elec¬ 
trical  control  apparatus,  announce  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  E.  Perkins,  113 
East  Franklin  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
as  their  selling  agent  for  Maryland, 
Virgfinia,  and  that  part  of  Pennsylvania 
identified  as  the  Susquehanna  Valley, 
as  far  north  as  Harrisburg. 

The  Cincinnati  Electrical  Tool  Com¬ 
pany  has  established  representation  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  territory  through 
the  Mountain  States  Machinery  Co. 

The  Fobes  Supply  Company  at  Port¬ 
land  has  moved  into  new  and  spacious 
quarters  at  Eighth  and  Davis  streets. 
F.  N.  Averill  is  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  branch  of  the  company. 

Tlie  Commercial  Switch  Board  Com¬ 
pany  of  Denver  has  started  a  distribu¬ 
tion  campaign  to  sell  its  products 
throughout  the  Middle  West. 

The  American  Motorsign  Company, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  established  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  mountain  territory  through 
L.  C.  Murphy  with  headquarters  in 
Denver. 


ON  THE  GREEN  IN  TWO 

The  sentlenuin  who  took  this  picture  tows  that 
R«r  Tnmhall.  Northwest  msnacer  for  the  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Appliance  Company,  was  on  the 
arreen  in  two  as  a  result  of  his  riwt,  makbi(  a 
birdie  for  a  par  four  hole.  "Cow  pasture  pool" 
is  one  of  Mr.  TumbnU’s  fayorite  pastimes.  Not 
behiK  an  expert,  we  misht  hazard  a  guess  that 
he  made  50  yards  on  the  shot,  landing  in  a  ditch 
in  the  lumber  orchard  just  beyond  the  fence  in 
the  background.  Anyway  that  is  what  we  would 
have  done. 
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Business  Outlook  in  Western  Market  Centers 

Reflecting  the  Trend  of  Community  Thought  on  Conditions  and  Events  Affecting 
Business  and  Industrial  Activities  Throughout  the  West 

Compll«d  and  aditad  for  tha  Journal  of  Elactricity  and  Waatam  Indoatry  by  eorraapondants  In  all  principal  Waatcm  citiaa. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Business  in  San  Francisco  is  on  a 
contionued  upward  grade.  Wholesale 
houses  report  especially  satisfactory 
conditions,  while  the  retail  trade  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  both  in  volume  and 
value  of  business  over  sales  for  the 
same  period  in  1921.  Building  opera¬ 
tions  are  extremely  active  and  collec¬ 
tions  are  reported  good  in  all  quarters. 

The  past  two  weeks  period  has  been 
marked  by  a  succession  of  conventions, 
notable  among  them  the  gathering  of 
200,000  Shriners,  which  have  had  some 
effect  in  the  stimulation  of  retail  trade. 
The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  dissolving  the  merger 
between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  is  regarded  as  a  severe  blow 
to  this  district,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Interstate  Conrunerce  Commission  vdll 
authorize  a  reconsolidation  under  its 
powers  granted  by  the  Esch-Cummins 
Act  of  1920. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  favor¬ 
able  for  crops  in  tributary  country,  for 
the  most  part,  although  a  cold  spring 
has  delayed  harvests.  Practically  all 
deciduous  fruit  crops,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  prunes,  show  a  marked  increase 
over  the  1921  crop,  and  primes  are  in 
a  better  condition  than  was  expected 
following  the  early  frosts. 


PORTLAND 


Business  conditions  are  fairly  good 
and  the  prospects  are  ehcouraging.  The 
volume  of  business  compares  favorably 
with  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  as  reflected  by  the  May  bank 
clearings  which  were  $126,209,541,  or 
over  eleven  million  dollars  greater  than 
for  May,  1921.  New  business  in  the 
lumber  industry  continues  to  exceed 
pr^uction-  Lumber  production  for  the 
week  ending  June  10th  was  9  per  cent 
above  normal,  while  new  business  was 
7  per  cent  above  production.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  showed  a  marked  decrease  during 
the  month  of  May.  Increased  building 
acticity,  road  construction,  farm  work, 
and  public  w’orks  have  absorbed  virtu¬ 
ally  all  surplus  labor.  All  branches  of 
the  electrical  industry  are  finding  busi¬ 
ness  improving  steadily.  Utilities  in 
this  section  are  spending  more  money 
on  extensions  and  improvements  than 
for  many  years  past.  The  radio  craze 
seems  to  be  subsiding  somewhat  and 
the  peak  has  probably  been  passed. 


SEATTLE 


During  the  first  weeks  in  June  in 
Seattle  contracts  were  awarded  for 
buildings  involving  two  large  churches, 
two  apartment  houses,  a  $400,000  offire 
building,  and  a  number  of  smaller  busi¬ 
ness  structures,  totaling  in  cost  more 


than  $1,000,000.  This  fi^re  does  not 
include  the  number  of  high-class  resi¬ 
dences,  ranging  in  price  from  $8,000  to 
$25,000,  which  were  started  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month. 

Electrical  and  material  dealers  report 
a  very  encouraging  improvement  in 
their  lines  of  business,  with  prospects 
bright  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
months. 

Lumber  has  shown  an  increase  in 
price  of  from  $1  to  $3  per  thousand, 
indicating  a  firm  market  in  all  lines  of 
lumber  products.  To  care  for  increas¬ 
ing  demand,  numerous  mills  in  the  Pu¬ 
get  Sound  section  have  started  or  will 
start,  a  night  shift. 

Reports  of  an  increase  of  five  cents 
per  hour  in  the  wages  of  lumber  mill 
employes,  agreed  upon  by  employers 
and  employes  in  conferences  in  Belling¬ 
ham,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Loyal  Legpon  of  Logrgrers 
and  Lumbermen,  have  been  confirmed. 


SPOKANE 


Trade  conditions  are  generally  quiet. 
There  is  little  movement  in  real  estate 
but  there  continues  to  be  a  large 
amount  of  home  building  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  The  large  proportions 
reached  by  this  movement  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  difficulty  in  moving 
older  houses.  The  next  few  weeks  will 
determine  the  character  of  the  wheat 
crop.  Reports  about  this  differ  widely. 
However,  the  best  informed  bankers  do 
not  now  expect  it  to  be  the  bumper  crop 
that  at  one  time  seemed  likely. 

The  lumber  business  is  continuing 
its  phenomenal  spurt  of  the  last  two 
months.  The  best  evidence  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  mills  of  the 
Inland  Empire  are  running,  some  two 
shifts,  and  that  orders  are  exceeding 
the  production,  with  a  wage  advance  of 
5  cents  an  hour  ordered  Monday,  June 
12,  effective  June  16  in  all  the  mills  in 
which  the  Loyal  Legpon  of  Loggers  and 
Lumbermen  is  organized.  As  these  17 
mills  control  70%  of  the  output,  it  is 
expected  that  the  33  smaller  mills  will 
fall  in  line  with  the  wage  increase. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
business  conditions  in  the  intermountain 
section.  The  gradual  improvement  is 
continuing,  and  the  general  outlook  is 
very  satisfactory. 

The  comparatively  large  army  of  un¬ 
employed  which  existed  during  the  win¬ 
ter  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  negligi¬ 
ble  quantity,  due  to  the  activity  on  Uie 
farms,  in  the  mines  and  road-building 
and  other  public  works. 

Building  activity  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden  and  other  of  the  larger  towns 
continues  at  a  satisfactory  pace,  which 
means  increased  business  for  the  elec¬ 
trical  men,  the  lumber  and  hardware 


dealers  and  other  classes  of  business 
less  directly  concerned,  all  of  which 
benefit  to  some  extent. 

Prices  for  copper  and  lead  have  im¬ 
proved  somewhat,  which  is  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  situation  for  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  In  fact,  the  mining  industry  is 
“getting  on  its  feet”  in  a  gratifying 
manner.  This  condition,  of  course, 
means  much  to  this  section. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angrles  bank  clearing^  for  the 
week  ending  June  15  show  a  21  per 
cent  increase  over  the  same  period  last 
year  and  an  even  greater  improvement 
over  1920  conditions.  In  building  per¬ 
mits  for  May,  Los  Angfeles  ranked 
fourth  in  the  United  States,  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  $9,327,504,  or  almost  $2,000,000 
more  than  its  phenomenal  record  of  a 
year  ago,  when  it  ranked  second  only  to 
New  York. 

Favorable  conditions  are  reported  by 
both  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Dry 
goods  and  department  stores  report  an 
increase  in  sales  for  the  month  of  May 
from  10  to  27  per  cent  over  those  of 
last  year.  Cotton  goods  have  gfone  up 
in  price  and  a  further  increase  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  cotton  crop  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  reported  to  84  per  cent  of 
normal  as  compared  with  75  per  cent  in 
1921. 

Damage  from  the  heavy  frost  of  the 
early  spring  season  is  not  so  serious  as 
was  expected.  Field  crops  are  in  better 
condition  than  last  year  and  citrus 
fruits,  which  were  especially  damaged, 
will  nevertheless  show  a  crop  which  will 
amount  to  about  73  per  cent  of  that  of 
1921. 


DENVER 


The  building  boom  is  now  reaching 
down  town  office  buildingfs,  hotel  build¬ 
ings,  and  industrial  work  such  as  rail¬ 
road  shops,  factory  additions,  ware¬ 
house  facilities,  and  even  new  viaducts. 
With  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  on  resi¬ 
dence  work,  considerable  difficulty  is 
expected  in  securing  craftsmen  when 
the  bigger  jobs  get  under  way. 

Every  week  gives  the  business  out¬ 
look  a  more  healthy  complexion.  Bank¬ 
ers  are  talking  optimism  and  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  if  a  good  harvest 
can  be  had  this  fall  the  farmers’  finan¬ 
ces  will  be  griven  a  boost  which  will  be 
felt  in  the  largfer  cities  of  this  district. 

The  post  office  department  reports  in¬ 
creased  business  for  June  while  the 
local  stockyards  established  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  receipt  of  cattle  and  sheep 
during  the  month.  In  trade  lines  sales 
are  meeting  Avith  less  resistance  al¬ 
though  in  the  electrical  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  supreme  efforts  are  being  exerted 
to  make  it  “come  back.”  Wiring  sup¬ 
plies  and  fixtures,  of  course,  are  moving 
quite  freely. 
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Construction  News  and  Industrial  Developments 

Suggesting  to  the  Engineer,  Contractor,  Manufacturer,  Dealer,  Agent  and 
All  Business  Men  Opportunities  for  New  Business 


Bridges 

Ida.,  Bonneri  Ferry — A  contract  has  been  let 
by  the  county  commissioners  for  a  steel  bridKe 
across  the  Moyie  river  just  above  the  site  of  the 
city  electric  power  plant,  to  the  Illinois  Steel 
Bridge  Co.  The  bridge  will  cost  $29,774. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Contract  for  erection  of  the 
West  Spokane  Street  bridge,  «  double-leaf  bas¬ 
cule  type,  288  ft.  long,  with  two  140-ft.  fixed 
span  approaches,  has  been  let  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  of  Seattle  to  J.  A,  McEachem  Company,  Inc., 
on  their  bid  of  $264,497.  The  stnioture  will 
span  the  Ihiwamish  River. 

Buildings  (Industrial) 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — ^The  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company  in  connection  with  the  6-story  ware¬ 
house  now  under  construction,  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  complete  plumbing  and  fire-sprink¬ 
ler  system  to  the  Thomas  Haverty  Company  of 
this  city  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  Noerenberg  and 
Johnson,  architects. 

Ore.,  Portland — The  Concrete  Pipe  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  has 
planned  a  two-story  factory  as  an  addition  to 
their  plant  on  Page  street,  between  Albina  Ave. 
and  Kerby  St.  It  will  be  120  x  140  feet,  costing 
$20,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — The  Brown  Shipley  Co.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  fruit  juice  products,  who  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  hdve  operated  a  plant  at  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ore.,  will  soon  erect  a  new  plant  in  Port¬ 
land,  to  cost  about  $150,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel 
W'orbs  are  making  two  additions  to  their  plant, 
which  will  cost  about  $20,000.  One  is  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  material  dock  and  the  other  a 
shear  leg  dock. 

Wash.,  Spokane — Shops — Spokane  is  named  as 
headquarters  for  a  $100,000  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Cranston  Wire  Company,  which 
will  enlarge  its  present  shops  and  facilities  for 
making  an  autonmtic  wire  binding  device  used 
on  wooden  fruit  crates. 

Wash.,  Seattle  —  The  Washington  Mattress 
Comi>any,  here,  plans  the  erection  of  a  three- 
story  and  basement  fireproof  addition  to  its 
manufacturing  plant,  to  cost  $60,000,  and  to 
adjoin  the  present  plant.  Structure  will  be  88  x 
120  feet,  of  concrete  and  steel  construction. 

Wash.,  Seattle — The  Associated  Oil  Company, 
Henry  Building,  A.  J.  McNeil,  construction  en¬ 
gineer,  plans  the  erection  of  a  large  steel-frame, 
oil  storage  warehouse  at  the  Harbor  Island 
plant.  Structure  will  be  100  x  32  feet  in  size. 
A  heavy  timbered  garage,  80  x  32  feet  in  size, 
will  house  the  seven-ton  trucks  of  the  company. 
An  office  structure  30  x  30  feet  will  also  be 
built. 

Wash.,  Yakima — The  Winthrop  Orchards  Com¬ 
pany,  here,  plans  to  more  than  double  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  its  air-cooled  storage  plant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  E.  Waterbury,  manager.  New  con¬ 
struction  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
from  46,000  to  115,000  boxes. 

Wash.,  Wenatchee — Moorhead  and  Farrell  of 
this  city,  who  recently  constructed  a  large  car- 
icing  and  cold  storage  plant  at  Hillyard,  near 
Spokane,  plan  the  erection  in  Wenatchee  of  a 
plant  of  the  same  kind  to  cost  $250,000.  The 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  cars  of  fruit. 


Wash.,  Spokane — The  Harold  Furnace  Mfg. 
Company  have  announced  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new,  modern  furnace  factory  at 
Sprague  and  Thor  streets.  Building  operations 
will  commence  July  1.  A.  P.  Harold  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corcem. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — The  Marine  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany  have  purchased  an  $11,000  factory  site  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  patented  ship 
furniture.  Officials  of  the  company  are  now- 
drawing  plans  for  a  $275,000  factory,  construc¬ 
tion  on  which  will  start  about  August  1. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Northwestern  headquarters  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  a  $60,000,- 
000  eastern  corporation,  will  be  established  in 
Seattle  following  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
warehouse  on  Westlake  Ave.  North  between 
Thomas  and  Harrison.  Schack,  Young  and 
Myers,  Seattle  architects,  are  drawing  plans 
for  the  structure. 

Building^s  (Miscellaneous) 

Cal.,  Fresno — School — A  bond  issue  of  $30,000 
has  been  voted  by  the  Madera  district  for  the 
erection  of  a  grammar  school  on  the  north  side, 
site  for  which  has  not  yet  been  purchased,  and 
the  erection  of  a  manual  training  department 
and  domestic  science  building  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Lincoln  grammar  school. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Apartment — Plans  for  a 
ten-story  and  basement,  class  A  apartment 
building  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Greenwich 
and  Hyde  Streets  are  being  prepared  by  C.  A. 
Meussdorffer,  architect.  O.  B.  Martin  is  the 
owner.  Cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at 
$200,000. 

CaL,  Stockton — Fair  Buildings — Plans  for  the 
1922  unit  of  improvements  at  the  County  Fair 
gnmunds,  to  be  completed  in  September,  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  $58,000.  John  L.  Hefferman 
and  W.  L.  Douglas,  of  the  County  Fair  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  W.  J.  Wright,  architect,  have  submit¬ 
ted  plans  for  the  improvements  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Telephone  Offices — Addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  for  the  main  offices  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  333  Grant 
Ave.,  to  cost  approximately  $48,000  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future.  Macdonald  and  Kahn  are 
the  contractors. 

Cal.,  Pomona — Theater — $180,000  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  theater  building  for  the  West  Coast 
Theaters  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  plans  of  local  capitalists  are  successful.  The 
structure  is  to  be  located  on  Third  St, 

Cal.,  Napa — School — ^The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Napa  high  school  district  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  building  the  new  high  school  to  Larson 
and  Siegrist,  whose  bid  for  the  general  contract 
was  $262,777. 

Cal..  Los  Angeles— Offices — An  8-story  loft  and 
office  building  will  be  erected  on  Hill  St.  be¬ 
tween  6th  and  7th  by  the  Starr  Piano  Company. 
Stanton  and  Reed,  architects,  estimate  the  cost 
at  $250,000  for  a  steel  frame  structure  with 
terra  cotta  exterior  and  trim  of  face  brick. 

Cal.,  Bakersfield — Apartment-Store  —  A  48- 
room  apartment  and  store  building  will  be  erect¬ 
ed  by  McMahon  Bros,  at  the  comer  of  18th  and 
H  Sts.,  the  stores  to  be  occupied  by  themselves 
with  a  furniture  establishment.  Cost  estimated 
at  $100,000. 


CaL,  Lndi — School  —  Three  Sacramento  con¬ 
tracting  firms  were  successful  in  securing 
awards  for  the  erection  of  the  grammar  school 
to  be  built  on  Garfield  Street  in  the  Barnhart 
Tract.  Thomas  C.  Keating  was  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  masonry  and  carpentry,  Thomas  K. 
Scollan  and  Company,  painting,  Latourette-Ftcal 
Company,  mechanical  equipment.  The  total  bid 
for  construction  of  the  building  was  $76,280. 

CaL,  San  Francisco— Apartments  —  A  four- 
story  and  basement  reinforced  concrete  apart¬ 
ment  building  will  be  erected  on  the  west  side 
of  Leavenworth,  north  of  Turk,  by  Carl  F. 
Ernst,  owner.  E.  H.  Danke  is  the  architect. 
Estimated  cost,  $45,000. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Post  Office— Authoriza¬ 
tion  has  been  received  by  city  postal  inspector 
Wm.  I.  Madeira  from  the  depcurtment  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  ferry  post  office,  the  installation  of  modern 
mechanism  for  its  work  and  modern  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  workers.  A  new  station  in  the 
Richmond  district  was  recently  authorized  and 
a  new  imstal  station  on  Geary  Street,  between 
18th  and  24th  Avenues,  is  contemplated. 

Colo..  Denver  —  Creamery  —  The  Beatrice 
Creamery  Co.  will  erect  a  three-story  addition 
to  its  plant  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  added  space  is  necessary  for  the 
handling  of  its  ice  business,  which  will  later  be 
supplemented  by  an  ice  cream  department. 

Colo.,  Denver — Shops — The  first  contract  for 
construction  work  on  the  new  Burlington  shops 
which  will  cost  $2,000,000  has  been  let  to  the 
Stearns-Rogers  Engineering  Company  of  this 
city,  and  provides  for  the  installation  of  water 
supply  and  sewage  system,  also  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds. 

Colo.,  Greeley — Armory — Contracts  have  been 
let  for  the  construction  of  an  Armory  to  cost 
$46,000. 

Colo.,  Denver — Bank — Arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  building  in  this  city  at  17th  and 
Arapahoe  Streets  instead  of  at  18th  and  Curtiss 
Streets,  and  present  plans  provide  for  the  int- 
mediate  expenditure  of  $250,000. 

Colo.,  Denver — School — ^The  school  board  has 
authorized  a  $70,000  addition  to  the  Myrtle  Hill 
granunar  school  of  this  city. 

Colo.,  Denver — ^Hotel — A  six-story  hotel  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  $300,000  will  be  built  shortly  at  7th 
and  Wazee  Street  by  the  Cyrus  W.  Fisher  Real 
Estate  Co. 

Colo.,  Denver — Offices— <0.  D.  Cass  of  the 
Bishop-Cass  Investment  Company  has  announced 
perfected  plans  for  a  twelve-story  office  building 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $800,000. 

Colo.,  Denver — Apartments— H.  K.  Evans,  of 
the  Denver  Mortgage  and  Realty  Company,  has 
announced  that  his  company  is  financing  a 
twelve-story  apartment  hotel  which  will  bo  com¬ 
pletely  electrified. 

Colo.,  Grand  Junction — Theater  —  Winterbum 
and  Lumsden  are  working  on  the  plans  of  the 
new  Avalon  theater  which  will  shortly  be  built 
at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

Idaho.  Jerome — Hospital— Plans  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  business  men  of  this  city  for 
the  erection  of  a  hoq)ital,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  about  $40,000.  R.  E.  Shepard  is  in 
charge  of  the  project. 
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Ida..  BoiM — Cold  Storage  Plant— The  Boise 
Cold  Storage  Company  plans  the  erection  of  an 
ice  storage  plant  here  where  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  ice  will  be  installed  later. 

Idaho.  Caldwell — l^>dge  Building — Plans  for  a 
new  lodge  building  for  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge 
have  been  approved  by  the  members  of  the 
lodge  and  bids  will  be  called  for  soon.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  stone  and  brick  with 
stone  trimmings. 

Idaho,  Boise — Hospitals — Bids  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital  com¬ 
mission  for  the  construction  of  hospitals  at 
Payette  and  Sandpoint,  Idaho.  The  bids  for 
the  two  buildings  range  from  $60,000  to  $76,- 
000. 

Idaho,  Caldwell — ls>dge — Construction  work  on 
the  proposed  I.  O.  O.  F.  temple  here  will  be^ 
gin  about  July  16,  according  to  officers  of  the 
lodge.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
$60,000. 

N.  M.,  Albuquerque — School — A,  S.  Hall  and 
Company  has  been  awarded  contract  for  the 
erection  of  Junior  High  School  No.  1.  to  be 
erected  at  Washington  Park,  also  the  grade 
school  to  be  erected  at  Trumbull  Ava  and  High 
Street. 

Ore.,  Portland — Creamery — Permits  have  been 
issued  to  the  Riverview  Dairy  for  the  erection 
of  three  now  buildings  in  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land,  which  will  cost  about  $16,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — Lodge — ^Permit  has  been  is- 
.sued  for  the  erection  of  a  Masonic  lodge  build¬ 
ing  at  1127  Commercial  St.,  to  cost  about  $40,- 
000. 

Ore.,  Portland — Columbarium— One  of  the 
most  richly  finished  columbariums  in  America 
will  be  erected  immediately  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Portland  crematorium  at  East  14th  and 
Bybee  streets.  The  building  will  be  two  stories 
in  height  and  of  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  and  will  cost  between  $46,000  and  $60,000. 
Plans  were  prepared  by  Lawrence  &  Holford, 
architects,  and  construction  work  is  in  charge 
of  James  Quinn. 

Ore.,  Oregon  City— City  Hall — Bids  are  being 
received  by  the  city  clerk  of  this  city  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  city  hall  which  will  be  four- 
stories  high  and  cost  about  $36,000.  The  new 
building  will  accomnaodate  the  fire  department, 
jail,  auditorium  and  city  offices. 

Ore.,  Portland — Apartments — H.  Gordon  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  three-story  apartment 
house  to  be  built  on  Lucretia  Court  between 
Washington  and  Everett  streets  for  the  Stark 
Street  Investment  Co.  The  building  will  be 
38  X  86  feet,  three  stories,  costing  $60,000. 

Ore.,  Roseburg — Apartments — A  modem  apart¬ 
ment  house  to  cost  $126,000  is  being  built  by 
George  Kohihagen,  a  local  merchant.  A  $26,000 
lodge  hall  and  garage  combined  is  also  under 
construction. 

Ore.,  Prinevillc — School-  A  $30,000  school 
house  is  being  constructed  here  by  Ei.  J.  Bar¬ 
rett,  former  contractor  of  Portland. 

Ore.,  Eugene  —  Hospital  —  Bids  have  been 
opened  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital  here. 
E.  W.  Drew  of  Eugene  was  the  low  bidder  at 
$66,100.  Plans  were  prepeu’ed  by  Architect 
E.  E.  McClaran  of  Portland. 

Ore.,  Wallowa — School — A  new  high  school  to 
cost  about  $50,000  will  be  built  here  to  replace 

Ore.,  Portland  —  Garage  —  Work  has  been 
the  one  destroyed  by  fire  recently, 
started  on  the  erection  •  of  a  six-story  garage 
building  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Meier  &  Frank 
Company’s  warehouse  at  Broadway  and  Taylor 
streets.  The  first  floor  of  the  building  will  be 
devoted  to  stores  and  the  remainder  will  be 
used  for  gaarge  purposes  by  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  firm.  The  construction  work  will 
cost  about  $60,000.  Plans  were  prepared  by 
Sutton  &  Whitney. 


Portland — Bank — The  property  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Stark  streets  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  California  and 
will  be  used  as  the  site  of  a  new  home  for  the 
bank,  according  to  announcement.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  erected  in  1926,  on  expiration  of 
the  lease  which  the  bank  has  on  its  present 
quarters.  The  price  paid  for  the  property  was 
said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $226,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — Hotel — A  permit  has  been 
issued  to  Zanello  Bros,  to  erect  a  two-story 
building  for  the  Salvation  Army  Corporation  at 
6th  and  Burnside  streets.  It  will  be  of  or¬ 
dinary  mill  construction  and  will  cost  about 
$30,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — Additions — A.  E.  Doyle,  archi¬ 
tect  in  the  Worcester  Building,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Fleishhacker  Bros,  of  San 
Francisco,  owners  of  the  Pittock  block,  to  pre- 
l>are  plans  for  six  additional  stories  to  that 
building,  which  occupies  the  entire  block  at 
Washington.  Stark.  West  Park  and  10th  streets. 
The  north  half  of  the  building  is  now  but  two 
stories  high  and  the  additional  stories  to  be 
added  to  that  part  of  the  building  will  make 
the  entire  structure  eight  stories  in  height. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  is  placed 
at  $600,000.  Plans  will  be  ready  for  figuring 
in  from  60  to  90  days. 

Uuh,  Salt  Lake  City— Bank— George  W.  Kel- 
ham,  San  Francisco  architect,  has  been  retained 
to  design  and  supervise  the  construction  of  the 
new  building  which  will  house  the  merged  Con¬ 
tinental  National  Bank  and  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Second  South  and  Main  Streeta  With  Mr.  Kel- 
ham  will  be  associated  a  Salt  Lake  City  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  selection. 

Utah,  Vernal — Federal  Building — Plans  have 
just  been  approved  by  the  Government  for  the 
erection  of  a  federal  building  at  Vernal. 

Wash.,  Seattle  —  Annex  —  The  Metropolitan 
Building  Company  has  awarded  a  contract  ap¬ 
proximating  $400,000  to  Grant  Smith  &  Com¬ 
pany,  contractors,  which  calls  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Stuart  building  annex,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  6th  Ave.  and  University  St.  Construc¬ 
tion  will  start  July  1.  When  the  building  is 
completed  the  entire  block  bounded  by  4th  and 
6th  avenues  and  University  and  Union  streets, 
which  is  directly  adjacent  to  the  site  of  Se¬ 
attle’s  proposed  $2,600,000  hotel,  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  Stuart  Henry  and  White  buildings 
and  th«r  two  annexes. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — Lodge — The  Masonic  lodge 
announces  the  completion  of  tentative  plans  and 
purchase  of  peranent  site  for  a  proposed  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple  to  cost  $460,000.  Col.  B.  W. 
Coiner,  Tacoma,  is  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  and  as  soon  as  finance  plans  are  for¬ 
mally  approved  by  the  various  Masonic  lodges 
of  the  city,  construction  will  commence.  Build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  irregular  in  size.  180  x  190  ft.,  and 
will  be  equipped  with  a  huge  auditorium,  to  be 
used  as  a  civic  center,  and  the  big  roof  garden 
proposed  will  be  glassed  in. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — Hospital — Word  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  Tacoma  that  plans  for  the  proposed 
$1,600,000  Veterans’  Hospital  to  be  built  at 
Camp  Lewis,  near  Tacoma,  have  been  completed 
in  Washington,  and  will  be  submitted  to  Col. 
C.  B.  Forbes,  director  of  the  Veterans  Bureau, 
for  his  approval.  ’The  new  hospital  will  accom¬ 
modate  600  patients,  and  it  is  expected  that 
actual  construction  will  start  within  two 
months. 

Wash.,  Everett — School — School  District  No. 
24  is  now  receiving  bids  for  erection  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  present  Garfield  School  in  Everett, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Baker,  Vogel  and 
Evans,  Pacific  Block,  Seattle.  The  structure 
will  be  124  X  65  ft.,  three  stories  in  height,  con¬ 
taining  12  class  rooms  and  a  community  hall 
with  seating  capeurity  of  626. 


Wash..  Seattle — Office — Contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  proposed  Stuart  Building  Annex 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000  has  been  let  by  the  Metro- 
iwlitan  Building  Company  to  Grant,  Smith  & 
Company,  contractors,  Seattle.  Construction 
work  on  the  5-story  structure  will  begin  July  1. 
Building  will  be  176  x  132  ft.  in  size. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Apartment — The  Ideal  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  Alaska  Building,  has  had  plans 
completed  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  ma¬ 
sonry  apartment  building  at  109  John  Street,  to 
cost  $50,000.  The  building  will  contain  60  two 
and  three-room  apartments,  and  will  be  62  x  103 
ft.  in  size. 

Wash.,  Wenatchee — Coarthoaac — Plans  for  the 
proposed  Chelan  county  courthouse  are  now  un¬ 
der  preparation  by  Architects  Morrison  Stimson 
&  Company  of  Spokane.  The  structure  will  cost 
$360,000,  and  will  be  four  stories,  with  base¬ 
ment,  80  X  140  ft.  in  size.  Building  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  fireproof  throughout. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — Mill — The  milling  plant  of 
the  Peterman  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $180,000  by  fire 
recently,  will  be  rebuilt  immediately,  according 
to  T.  A.  Peterman,  president.  The  fire  destroyed 
the  new  electrically  equipped  mill  and  practic¬ 
ally  all  of  the  stock  of  the  concern. 

Waah.,  Seattle — Apartinenta — Stoddard  &  Son, 
architects  and  engineers,  Lyon  Building,  have 
been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  a  three- 
story  and  basement  apartment  for  Henry 
Schuett.  Seattle,  to  cost  $60,000.  Large  garage 
for  use  of  tenants  will  also  be  built.  Struc¬ 
ture  will  be  located  on  Aloha  and  Prospect 
streets. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Club — Contract  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  club  building  for  the  Women’s  University 
Club,  to  cost  $120,000,  has  been  let  to  Rounds- 
Clist  Company,  Walker  Building. 

Waah.,  Everett  —  School  —  Baker,  Vogel  & 
Evans,  architects.  Pacific  Block.  Seattle,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  three-story  addition  to 
the  Garfield  Grade  School,  to  cost  $76,000. 
Structure  will  be  124  x  66  ft.  of  masonry  and 
frame  construction,  containing  12  classrooms 
and  large  community  hall  auditorium. 

Waah.,  Seattle — Apartment  —  The  Warrack 
Construction  Company  has  the  general  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  three-story 
apartment  house  at  16th  Avenue  North  and  Re¬ 
publican  Street,  at  a  coot  of  $66,000. 

Wash..  Olympia — Bank — Doyle  &  Merriam. 
architects,  Seattle,  have  the  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  CapiUl  National  Bank  Building  about 
76  per  cent  completed,  and  a  call  for  bids  will 
be  issued  within  30  days.  Structure  will  be 
two  stories  high.  60x  120  ft.  in  size,  fireproof 
throughout. 

Wash..  Seattle — Apartment — Architect  John 
A.  Cruetzer,  Leary  Building,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  proposed  six-story,  $210,000  apart¬ 
ment  building  to  be  erected  at  East  Howell  and 
Belntont  streets  for  L.  L.  Trouthon.  Building 
will  be  100  X  150  ft.,  conUining  96  two  and 
three-room  apartments. 

Wash..  Seattle — Mortuary — E.  R.  Butterworth 
&  Sons  have  awarded  contract  for  their  pro- 
ix>sed  mortuary,  apartment  building  and  garage, 
to  Arveson  &  Lidral,  Hodge  Building.  The 
structure  will  be  120x110  ft.,  three  stories  high, 
and  will  cost  $100,000. 

Wash..  Seattle — Garage — At  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000,  the  A.rena,  covering  an  enUre 
half  block  on  University  and  Seneca  streets,  is 
to  be  remodeled  into  one  of  the  largest  garages 
in  the  West.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Com¬ 
pany.  owners,  will  install  two  floors  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure  and  strengthen  the  building  walls 
to  carry  three  more  stories,  to  be  added  later. 
The  floors  to  be  installed  will  be  reached  by 
concrete  runways  and  structure  will  be  made 
fireproof  throughout. 
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Wuh.,  Seattle — Apartment — A  Class  A  apart¬ 
ment  house,  to  cost  $160,000,  and  oontainingr 
62  modem  two  and  three-room  apartments,  will 
be  built  at  once  for  the  Charlisgate  Apartment 
Company  from  plans  prepared  by  Architect  E. 
T.  Osborne,  326  Leary  Building.  Contractor 
J.  B.  Murphy,  Arcade  Building,  has  the  gen¬ 
eral  contract. 

Wash.,  Seattle — School — St.  Edwards  Parish 
will  construct  a  new  school  building  in  Hillman 
City,  at  a  cost  of  $66,000.  Plans  are  under 
preparation  by  Architects  Lundberg  &  Mahon, 
Seattle,  and  provide  for  a  structure  containing 
11  classrooms,  beside  assembly  hall,  etc. 

Wash.,  Puyallup— Hospital — Plans  for  a  com¬ 
bination  hospital  and  dormitory  building  to  be 
built  at  the  State  Masonic  Home  here  have  been 
completed  by  Architect  Andrew  C.  P.  Willatzen, 
Walker  Building,  Seattle.'  Structure  will  cost 
$76,000,  and  in  addition  a  central  heating  plant 
and  an  addition  to  the  present  administration 
building  will  be  erected  during  the  summer. 
The  hospital  will  be  a  three-story  building, 
96x40  ft.  Ln  sise. 

Wash.,  Tacoma  —  Hospital  —  Establishment 
within  a  year  of  a  $760,000  Federal  hospital  at 
Camp  Lewis  is  planned  by  the  Government.  The 
institution  will  be  a  Neuro-Psychiatric  hospital, 
having  a  capacity  of  260  patients.  The  hosptal 
s  to  be  constructed  by  the  end  of  1923,  under 
the  $17,000,000  hospitalization  program  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  supervised  by  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Logging  Camp — Rounds-Clist 
Company,  general  contractors,  has  been  awarded 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  iogrging  camp 
at  Port  Gamble  for  the  Puget  Mill  Company. 
The  contract  involves  the  construction  of  nu¬ 
merous  camp  buildings,  all  of  mill  construction, 
including  dining  hall,  bunkhouses,  superinten¬ 
dent  and  foremen’s  residences,  warehouse,  en¬ 
gine  house,  machine  shop,  coal  bunkers,  etc. 

Dams 

Ariz.,  Phoenix — A  floating  dam  will  be  con¬ 
structed  across  the  Gila  River  at  the  head  of 
the  present  San  Tan  canal,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  Service.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  include  provisions  for  roadway, 
■and  siphon  flume  as  an  integral  part  of  the  dam 
for  its  entire  length  of  1,200  ft.  Estimated  cost 
is  given  as  $400,000,  including  approaches. 

Highways 

Ariz.,  Phoenix — Expenditure  of  $700,000  for 
six  highways  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  part  of  the  funds  being 
available  from  previous  bond  issues.  About  133 
miles  of  roads  are  included  in  the  list  as  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Ariz.,  Phoenix — ^Twohy  Bros,  were  awarded 
the  contract  for  state  highway  between  Mesa 
city  limits  and  Eastern  canal  at  a  figure  of 
$108,093  for  the  4  miles.  This  is  part  of  the 
Apache  Trail  highway  system. 

Cal.,  Sacramento— Three  road  contracts,  two 
in  Kem  county  and  one  in  Tulare  county,  have 
lieen  awarded  by  the  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  contracts  awarded  are:  Kem  county, 
17.8  miles  bituminized  macadam,  between  Junc¬ 
tion  pumping  station  and  Hart,  awarded  to 
Kaiser  Paving  Company  of  Oakland  on  bid  of 
$380,322.  Kern  county,  resurfacing  approxi¬ 
mately  eleven  miles  on  main  highway,  awarded 
to  Federal  Construction  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  bid  of  $69,466.  Tuiare  county,  6.8 
miles  of  grading  between  Three  Rivers  and  Se- 
■quoia  National  Park,  awarded  to  Nevada  Con¬ 
struction  Company  of  Fallon,  Nev.,  on  bid  of 
$121,173.90. 

Cal.,  Merced — California  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  submitted  the  low  bid  and  was  awarded 


the  contract  for  the  22.5  miles  of  highways  in 
the  Livingston-Atwater  section.  The  contract 
price  is  given  as  $263,900  by  County  Engineer 
MeSwain. 

Cal.,  Santa  Barbara — Early  in  July  the  State 
Highway  Commission  will  receive  bids  for  the 
highway  between  Los  Chiqueros  Creek  and 
Llagas,  a  distance  of  11  miles.  Also  8.8  miles 
of  new  work  in  Orange  county  between  San 
Juan  Creek  and  east  boundary  of  county. 

Cal.,  San  Bernardino— C.  H.  Sweeter,  district 
engineer  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  has  taken  bids  on  the  road  work  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest 
of  San  Bernardino  county  and  known  as  Big 
Bear  Valley  Road.  The  project  involves  10.4 
miles  of  highway  and  includes  all  culvert,  em¬ 
bankment  work,  reinforced  concrete  bridges  and 
grading. 

D.  C.,  Washington  —  Funds  recently  made 
available  for  highway  construction  work  in 
Alaska,  will  provide  for  the  building  of  66  miles 
of  highway  in  the  territory.  Of  the  9  projects 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  but 
two  are  in  the  first  judicial  district,  and  in  the 
Tongas  National  Forest ;  the  remaining  two  pro¬ 
jects  are  located  in  the  third  judicial  district, 
and  in  the  Chugah  National  Forest.  The  sum 
of  $184,000  will  be  expended  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  7^  miles  of  highway  between  Ketchikan 
and  Wards  Cove.  Of  this  amount,  $36,000  will 
be  appropriated  by  the  territory.  Three  miles 
of  road  will  be  constructed  between  Petersburg 
and  Scow  Bay  at  a  cost  of  $44,000 ;  a  section  of 
the  Glacier  Highway  between  Auk  Bay  and 
Eagle  River  will  cost  $230,000 ;  11  miles  be¬ 
tween  Forest  Boundary  and  Kanai  Lake  will 
cost  $167,000 ;  between  Cordova  and  Byak  Lake, 
6  miles  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $122,600,  and 
a  plank  walk  12  feet  wide  between  Yakutat  and 
the  cannery  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  supervise  the 
construction. 

Ida.,  McCammon — The  state  highway  bureau 
has  closed  an  agreement  with  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railroad  Company  for  the  construction  of 
a  subway  road  under  the  company’s  tracks  on 
the  main  line  just  west  of  McCammon.  The 
subway  will  eliminate  one  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  grade  crossings  in  the  state.  It  will  cost 
approximately  $24,000,  one-third  of  which  will 
be  borne  by  the  railroad  company.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two-thirds  wiil  be  equally  divided  between 
the  state  and  county. 

Ore.,  GranU  Pass — A  500-ft.  tunnel  to  cut  off 
two  miles  of  6  per  cent  g^rade  at  the  top  of 
Smith  River  pass  is  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  roads  of  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  tunnel  will  cost  about  $76,000.  The 
bureau  intends  to  spend  $600,000  this  year  in 
construction  work  from  the  Oregon  boundary 
south. 

Utah.  Spanish  Pork — ^The  contract  for  paving 
the  6.6-mile  road  from  Spanish  Fork  to  Payson 
via  Benjamin  has  been  awarded  by  the  county 
commission  to  Gibbons  and  Reed  of  Salt  Lake 
City  at  a  cost  of  $160,000.  The  paving  will  be 
a  4>^-in.  black  base  with  a  1^-in.  bitulithic 
top. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — Contract  for  clearing,  grad¬ 
ing  and  graveling  6.6  miles  of  the  Gig  Harbor- 
Longbranch  road  has  been  let  to  Frank  Morgan, 
Everett,  on  his  bid  of  $43,386.73,  by  Pierce 
County  Commissioners.  Five  bids  were  submit¬ 
ted.  Engineer  E.  A.  White’s  estinuite  was  47,- 
361.68. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — Pierce  County  Commissioners 
have  awarded  to  Frank  Morgan  of  Buckley, 
contract  for  improving  6.2  miles  of  the  Gig 
Harbor-Longbranch  Highway,  on  bid  of  $42.- 
000.  Contract  for  paving  1.94  miles  of  the 
same  highway  was  let  to  Sweeney,  Holt  and 


Keating  of  Tacoma,  on  their  bid  of  $47,666.  The 
latteT-  job  involves  the  laying  of  19.178  sq.  yd. 
of  concrete  paving,  7%  in.  thick  The  road  will 
be  18  ft.  wide. 

Wash.,  Chehalis — Contract  for  improvement 
by  grading  and  surfacing  of  Permanent  High¬ 
way  No.  9,  Lewis  county,  has  been  let  to  George 
A.  Banderet  of  Bryn  Mawr,  on  his  bid  of  $34,- 
899.90.  Engineer’s  estimate  was  $36,743.18. 

Wash.,  Aberdeen — State  Highway  Conunission 
has  awarded  to  Herrion  and  Stewart,  Aberdeen, 
on  their  bid  of  $88,696.60,  contract  to  grade, 
clear,  drain  and  gravel  6.67  miles  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Highway  from  Prairie  Creek  to  Lunch  Creek 
in  Grays  Harbor  county. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — A  third  contract  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Gig  Harbor-Longbranch  road  in 
Pierce  county  has  been  let  to  Holz,  Sweeney  and 
Keating  of  Tacoma,  who  bid  $31,369  for  clear¬ 
ing,  grading  and  graveling  6.6  miles  of  the 
highway.  Bids  for  the  last  stretch  of  about 
4  miles  of  the  road  will  be  called  for  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Wash.,  Yakima — Ten  bids  were  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Yakima  County  Commissioners  for 
grading^  and  graveling  of  11  miles  of  the  Sum- 
mitview-Tieton-Cowiche  Road  in  Yakima  county, 
the  lowest  being  that  the  Sloan  Constniction 
Company,  Spokane,  who  bid  $61,108.40.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bidding  was  the  fact  that  only  one 
of  the  ten  bidders  exceeded  the  engineer’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  $81,360,  while  the  low  bid  was  more 
than  $20,000  lower  than  the  estimate. 

Wash.,  Goldcndalc — With  the  announcement 
that  $676,000  of  National  Forest  highway  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  highway  construc¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  the  long  projected  White 
Salmon  road,  between  Hosum  and  Trout  Lake 
in  Klickitat  county,  is  assured.  The  road  will 
cost  $160,000,  Klickitat  county  paying  $100,000 
of  this  sum.  'The  Hughes-Orient  road  on  the 
Inland  Empire  Highway  to  cost  $100,000,  will 
also  be  built  this  summer. 

Irrigation  Projects 

Ariz.,  Phoenix — Engineering-Construction  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  awarded  con¬ 
tract  for  construction  of  irrigation  works  for 
the  Auxiliary  Elastem  Canal  irrigation  district 
which  proposes  to  reclaim  41,000  acres  of  land 
about  26  miles  southeast  of  Phoenix  —  cost 
$2,000,000,  as  announced  by  district  directors. 
Waters  of  Salt  and  Verde  rivers  will  bo  diverted 
at  granite  reef  into  canals  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users’  Association,  to  be  conveyed 
6  miles  to  pumping  plant,  consisting  of  four 
direct  connected,  electrically  operated,  36-in. 
centrifugal  pumps  delivering  water  into  48-in. 
reinforced  concrete  pipe.  Plans  call  for  con¬ 
crete  lining  of  canal  21  miles  long,  with  steel 
headgates  and  checks;  bridges  will  be  of  tim¬ 
ber,  except  at  Apache  Trail  crossing,  which  will 
be  reinforced  concrete.  There  will  be  66  steel 
cased  wells  (31  already  drilled  by  private  own¬ 
ers),  all  wells  to  be  electrically  operated  and 
provided  with  pumps.  Plans  are  to  start  con¬ 
struction  at  once.  Harry  L.  Chandler,  Mesa,  is 
president  of  the  district ;  Frank  H.  Parker, 
Phoenix,  secretary. 

Cal.,  El  Centro — The  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict  carried  water  bond  issue  of  $7,600,000, 
$5,000,000  of  which  will  be  used  for  buying  up 
and  consolidating  various  mutual  water  com¬ 
panies,  balance  to  be  used  for  construction  of 
drainage  system. 

Cal.,  Selma — Land  owners  of  the  Consolidated 
irrigation  district  have  voted  $860,000  in  bonds 
for  purchase  and  repair  of  the  Consolidated 
Canal  Company’s  system.  Of  this  sum  $776,000 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  canal  sys¬ 
tem  before  July  1,  and  the  remaining  $76,000 
will  be  used  for  improvements  and  repair  work. 
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Cal.,  Reddins — Supervisors  have  taken  the  last 
step  toward  foiminK  the  Fall  River  Irrigation 
District  of  13,207  acres.  An  election  will  be 
held  July  1st  to  vote  on  the  establishment  of  the 
district.  Water  is  to  be  pumped  from  Fall 
River.  Three  pumping  stations  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  J.  H.  Creighton  and  W.  Vineyard  are 
two  land  owners  in  the  proposed  district. 

Cal.,  Anaheim — Contract  for  construction  of 
levee  to  be  built  on  banks  of  Santa  Ana  River 
in  Anaheim  district  has  been  awarded  to  T.  E. 
Hill,  Los  Angeles — bid  $33,500. 

Cal.,  Tracy — A  power  pumping  irrigation  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  Banta-Carbona  irrigration  district 
was  carried  at  the  election  in  this  city  recently. 
The  total  cost  of  the  improvement  is  estimated 
at  $696,000  and  calls  for  seven  electric  pumping 
plants  and  lateral  systems.  McCray  Bros,  of 
San  Jose  are  consulting  engineers. 

Ida..  Twin  Falls — By  a  unanimous  vote  on 
May  16th  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  Murtaugh  irrigation  district,  including 
the  famous  Hansen  Butte,  voted  $3,700,000  in 
bonds  to  provide  for  the  securing  and  delivering 
of  water  to  the  37,000  acres  within  the  project. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  district  wiil'  im¬ 
mediately  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  gci 
the  bonds  confirmed. 

Ore.,  Bend — Reclamation  of  the  remaining 
11,000  acres  of  the  16,000-acre  Tumalo  irrigration 
project  has  been  made  certain  by  the  action  of 
the  directors  of  the  district  in  awarding  a  con¬ 
tract  to  the  United  Contracting  Company  of 
Portland  for  $317,751.75  to  complete  the  project. 
The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  about 
$600,000,  or  a  unit  cost  of  approxintately  $29  an 
acre.  Metal  flumes  will  be  used  in  conveying 
the  water. 

Ore,  Bend — A  contract  has  been  let  to  the 
United  Contracting  Company  of  Portland  to 
construct  a  dam  and  diversion  canal  to  transfer 
the  water  from  the  Deschutes  River  to  the 
Tumalo  feed  canal.  The  bid  for  the  work  was 
$317,761.76.  This  it  is  believed  will  insure  the 
reclamation  program  of  the  district  which  failed 
years  ago  due  to  a.  leak  in  the  Tumalo  project 
reservoir. 

Utah.  Salt  Lake  City— P.  B.  McKean  of  Mil- 
ford,  Utah,  W.  E.  Hamilton  and  Dan  Murphy  of 
Los  Angeles  have  applied  to  the  state  engineer 
of  Utah  for  the  use  of  62  sec.-ft.  of  water  from 
Beaver  river,  in  Beaver  county,  for  the  irriga¬ 
tion  of  4,366  acres.  It  is  proposed  to  install  an 
^^trically-operated  pumidng  plant,  with  a  well 
OB  wells,  and  to  use  the  channel  of  the  river 
fir  carrying  the  water  when  pumping  is  neces¬ 
sary,  diverting  it  in  three  canals,  at  a  point 
:ibout  ten  miles  north  of  Milford  and  adjacent 
to  the  Salt  Lake  Route. 

Wash.,  Seattle — The  Horse  Heaven  Irrigation 
district  has  ratified  a  $32,000,000  bond  issue  and 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  project. 
The  contracts  call  for  a  12-mile  canal.  96 
miles  of  concrete  lined  ditches,  8  miles  of  tun¬ 
nel  and  9  miles  of  siphons. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 

Cal.,  Pasadena — The  city  directors  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  placing  all  power  and 
light  wires  underground  in  the  streets  affected 
by  the  Colorado  St.  improvement  now  under 
way. 

Cal.,  San  Diego— Additional  gas  holder  facili¬ 
ties  together  with  compressor  station  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  contemplated  by  the  San  Dieg^t  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  accord’ng 
to  the  order  issued  by  the  State  Commission 
which  authorizes  the  company  to  sell  $636,700  in 
securities,  for  the'  purpose  of  financing  the  im¬ 
provements. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — The  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  was  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  two 
synchronous  condensers,  one  of  5,000  kva.  and 


one  of  25,000  kva.,  to  the  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  contract 
price  is  given  as  $142,103. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles— The  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light  has  taken  out  the  necessary  permits  for 
the  now  San  Fernando  power  station  structure. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  building  alone  will  cost 
$89,000  and  will  require  100  days  to  complete, 
ready  for  machinery. 

Utah,  Logan — The  Utah  Power  and  Light 
Company  has  started  work  on  the  construction 
of  a  new  pipe  line  for  its  plant  in  the  mouth 
of  Logan  canyon.  It  will  probably  take  all 
summer  to  complete  the  line. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — Contract  for  the  turbo-gen¬ 
erators,  exciters  and  electrical  equipment  of  the 
city  light  department  steam  generating  plant, 
to  be  constructed  this  summer,  has  been  let  to 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  $149,037.97  by 
Commissioner  Ira  S.  Davisson. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — ^The  city  light  department  has 
awarded  contract  to  Charles  C.  Moore  and  Com¬ 
pany  for  two  890-hp.  boilers,  including  instal¬ 
lation.  on  their  bid  of  $41,900.  Boilers  are  for 
ihe  new  steam  generating  plant  to  be  erected 
by  the  city  on  Dock  Street. 

Wash.,  Seattle — An  ordinance  creating  a  spe¬ 
cial  fund  and  transferring  the  sum  of  $61,000 
thereto,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Seattle-Tacoma  inter-tie  connecting  the 
municipal  power  plants  of  both  Seattle  and  Ta¬ 
coma,  has  been  i>assed  by  the  city  council  of 
Seattle  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Seattle.  The  sum  named  will  be  used 
in  constructing  terminal  facilities,  including  the 
necessary  tie  lines,  wiring,  poles,  and  other 
equipment. 

Wash.,  Spokane  —  The  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  (Spokane)  will  build  nine  miles 
of  13,000-volt  transmission  lines  from  the  sub¬ 
station  at  Cle-Elum  to  the  mines  of  the  Roslyn 
Fuel  Company.  Surveys  are  now  under  way. 
The  same  company  has  also  commenced  surveys 
of  a  11 0,000- volt  transmission  line  from  Lind  to 
Calfox.  This  line  will  be  60  miles  long.  A 
60,000-volt  line  will  be  built  from  Colfax  to 
Moscow,  Ida.,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

Wash.,  Spokane  —  The  Washington  Water 
Power  ComiMtny  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
new  substation  at  Lind,  Washington,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  proposed  Lind-Colfax  transmission 
line.  Power  will  be  stepped  down  from  110,000 
volts  to  60,000  volts. 

Power  Projects 

Cal.,  Marysville — Proposing  to  raise  the  Bul¬ 
lard's  Bar  dam  from  40  feet  to  a  height  of  276 
feet  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $600,000,  and  to 
build  a  power  house  of  6,000-hp.  capacity  to 
cost  $300,000,  the  Yuba  Development  Company 
has  entered  n^otiations  with  the  Yuba  county 
board  of  supervisors  relative  to  certain  roads 
they  are  willing  to  build  when  two  or  three 
miles  of  existing  roads  are  flooded  as  a  result 
of  the  company’s  progrram.  The  Yuba  company 
will  spend  $40,000  on  roads.  Roy  H.  Elliott  is 
vice-president  of  the  company. 

Mont.,  Lewiston — The  Federal  power  commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington  has  authorized  the  grranting 
of  the  application  of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  Hydro- 
Electric  Company  for  a  power  permit  for  the 
proposed  project  on  the  Yellowstone  river  about 
7  miles  from  this  city.  Alvin  C.  Leighton  of 
I,eighton  Bros.,  of  this  city,  is  handling  the 
financial  details  of  the  undertaking. 

Nev.,  Virginia  City — ^The  Truckee  River  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  has  completed  surveys 
for  a  high-voltage  electric  power  line  from  its 
Virginia  City  station  to  the  United  Comstock 
Mines  near  Gold  Hill.  The  line  will  deliver 
60,000  volts  and  the  construction  is  to  start  as 
soon  as  equipment  can  be  assembled. 


Ore.,  Portland — Earl  A.  Thompson,  North¬ 
western  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  state  engineer  for  permission  to 
appropriate  100  sec.-ft.  of  water  from  Crooked 
river,  tributary  to  Deschutes  river,  to  develop 
power  for  pumping  water  and  generating  elec¬ 
tricity.  Timber  headgate,  main  canal,  wooden 
flume  and  generator  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

Ore.,  Salem — H.  V.  Gates  has  applied  to  the 
state  engineer  for  permission  to  appropriate 
600  sec.-ft.  of  water  from  Crooked  river  for 
power  development  near  Hillsboro,  Washington 
county. 

Ore.,  Salem — The  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Company,  of  Portland,  has  filed  with  the  state 
engineering  department  an  application  to  ap¬ 
propriate  8,000  sec.-ft,  of  water  from  the  Snake 
river  for  the  development  of  power  in  Oregton, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  application  sets 
forth  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
construct  10  power  plants  along  the  river  in 
Oregon,  Washingrton  and  Idaho. 

Ore.,  Portland — An  application  covering  the 
appropriation  of  8000  sec.-ft.  of  water  from  the 
Sanke  river  has  been  filed  with  the  state  en¬ 
gineer  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Portland.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  vast  extension  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  part  of  the  power  company.  The 
application  sets  forth  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  construct  ten  power  plants 
along  the  river  in  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Ore.,  Portland — The  California-Oregon  Power 
Company  has  been  granted  a  permit  for  the 
construction  of  its  116-mile  transmission  line 
between  Prospect  and  Springrfield.  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  water  power  commission,  according  to  P. 
H.  Dater,  district  engineer  of  the  forest  service. 
The  Enterprise  Electric  Company  of  Spokane 
has  filed  application  to  construct  a  diversion 
dam  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Wallowa  river 
just  above  Wallowa  lake. 

Utah.  Salt  Lake  City — The  Bully  Boy  Mines 
corporation  of  Marysvale,  Utah,  has  applied  to 
the  state  engineer  for  the  use  of  20  sec.-ft.  of 
water  from  Pine  CreA,  near  Maryvale,  with 
which  to  develop  400  hp.  electric  energy  for  use 
at  the  Dalton  mill  and  the  Bully  Boy  mine.  A 
226-ft.  head  would  be  developed,  and  two  Pelton 
wheels,  each  4  ft.  in  diameter,  used. 

Wash.,  Stevenson — The  Skamania  Light  and 
Power  Company,  here,  has  requested  permission 
from  the  Multnomah  County  Commissioners  to 
construct  a  power  line  along  the  Columbia  River 
Highway  from  the  county  line  to  Crown  Point, 
to  furnish  power  and  light  to  parks,  resorts  and 
residences  along  the  highway.  It  is  proposed 
to  put  the  first  six  miles  of  line  in  operation 
within  60  days. 

Wash.,  Mukilteo— This  city  is  assured  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  by  the  Puget  Sound  Inter¬ 
national  Railway  and  Power  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Puget  Sound  Ligrht  and  Power 
Company.  A  contract  between  the  company  and 
the  Crown  Lumber  Company  of  Mukilteo  has 
been  approved,  and  the  iwwer  company  is  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  extend  power  lines  between 
Everett  and  Mukilteo,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

Railways 

Utah,  Ogden — Contract  for  construction  of 
17^^  miles  of  railroad  line  for  the  Oregron  Short 
Line  In  Idaho  has  been  awarded  to  the  Utah 
Construction  Company  of  Ogden.  The  Short 
Line  will  double  track  the  line  between  Kinghill 
and  Medbury,  near  Glenn’s  Ferry.  A  portion 
of  the  old  line  will  be  torn  up  and  rebuilt. 

Wash.,  Seattle — The  city  council  of  Seattle  ha-s 
passed  an  ordinance  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  providing  for 
the  expenditure  of  $84,400  in  the  reconstruction 
of  street  railway  tracks  and  in  the  rebuilding 
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of  approximat«ly  thirty  passenger  cars  used  on 
the  municipal  railway  lines.  The  largest  single 
item  involves  the  expenditure  of  $31,000  in  re¬ 
construction  of  tracks  on  First  Avenue,  from 
Pine  Street  to  Cedar  Street. 

Street  Lighting  Systems 

Cal.,  Pasadena — Extensive  additions  to  the  or¬ 
namental  post  lighting  are  contemplated  in  the 
bids  calling  for  73  posts  and  the  construction  of 
underground  conduits  on  many  streets  in  the 
business  district. 

Ore.,  Corvallis — A  new  lighting  system  for  the 
business  section  of  the  city  of  Corvallis  was 
outlined  by  F.  H.  Murphy,  illuminating  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power 
Company,  before  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Conunerce,  recently.  Mr.  Murphy  recom¬ 
mended  a  single  light  standard  with  400-watt 
unit,  spaced  100  ft.  apart.  He  approximated  the 
cost  of  such  an  installation  at  $3  a  front  foot. 

A  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  will 
make  a  study  of  the  matter  and  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  business  men  of  the  city. 

Ore.,  Roseburg — Roseburg's  present  system  of 
cluster  lights  will  be  given  to  the  scrap  heap 
and  new  decorative  lamp  posts  installed  in  the 
business  section  if  plans  of  the  city  council 
mature.  Mayor  Hamilton  has  been  authorized 
to  investigate  the  cost  of  a  new  system  and 
to  determine  the  most  practical  decorative  or¬ 
namental  posts  for  the  city. 

Streets  and  Sewers 

Cal.,  Marysville— The  Marysville  city  council 
has  contracted  with  the  Warren  Construction 
Company  for  the  paving  of  fifteen  blocks  of 
streets,  principally  in  the  residence  section  of 
the  city.  A,  portion  of  the  paving  is  to  be  that 
for  which  bonds  recently  were  voted.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  paving  desired  by  property 
owners. 

Cal.,  Oxnard — Contracts  for  the  street  paving 
In  this  city  have  been  awarded  to  Southwest 
Paving  Company  of  Los  Angeles  at  a  total  cost 
of  $128,363.  The  work  covers  grading,  culverts 
and  asphaltic  concrete. 

Cal.,  San  Diego— California  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  was  low  bidder  for  the  160,000  sq.  yd.  of 
asphaltic  concrete  paving  and  necessary  curb 
work  to  be  laid  on  Grape  St.  City  Engineer 
Rhodes  will  consider  all  bids  and  ntake  an¬ 
nouncement  later. 

Cal.,  Torrance — The  Los  Angeles  Paving  Com¬ 
pany  submitted  low  bid  at  $86,000  for  paving 
Arlington  and  Carson  Sts.  340,000  sq.  ft.  total 
is  given  as  the  approximate  quantity  of  paving 
to  be  laid.  City  engineer  has  recommended  that 
this  firm  be  awarded  the  contract. 

Cal.,  Vallejo— City  Engineer  T.  D.  Kilkenny 
has  completed  surveys  for  paving  ten  blocks  on 
Marin.  Nebraska  and  Boyson  streets.  The  sum 
of  $30,000  has  been  raised  by  residents  of  the 
district  for  paving  the  streets,  which  are  outside 
the  city  limits. 

Ida.,  Nampa — The  city  of  Nampa  will  sell 
special  improvement  bonds  of  paving  district 
No.  27  in  the  sum  of  $120,000.  This  sum,  with 
$39,000  from  the  sale  of  general  obligation 
bonds,  will  provide  $169,000  with  which  to  take 
care  of  contemplated  paving,  which  will  cost 
$167,000,  and  provide  a  contingent  fund. 

Ore.,  Corvallis  —  The  Warren  Construction 
Company  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
paving  certain  sections  of  Fourth  street  on  a 
bid  of  $61,362.  The  contract  calls  for  the  best 
grade  of  bitulithic  to  cost  $1.89  a  yard. 

Ore.,  Portland — Plans  and  specifications  for 
the  Lents  trunk  sewer,  the  largest  drain  yet 
proposed  or  constructed  by  the  city  of  Portland, 
have  been  filed  with  the  city  council  by  City 


Engineer  Laurgaard.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
new  sewer  will  cost  approximately  $701,490.  The 
plans  call  for  a  76-in.  sewer  six  miles  long. 

Utah,  Ogden — The  Taylor-Child  Construction 
Company  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  pav¬ 
ing,  curbing  and  guttering  fifteen  blocks  of  city 
streets  on  a  bid  of  $168,269.89  for  the  paving 
and  $16,416.30  for  the  curbing.  The  company 
which  received  the  contract  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  by  John  M.  Child. 

Wash.,  Aberdeen — Three  paving  contracts  call¬ 
ing  for  the  expenditure  of  $46,000  have  been  let 
to  Haukeli,  Hegg  and  Company,  local,  by  the 
city  council.  The  contracts  also  call  for  the 
planking  of  the  Northern  Pacific  bridge. 

Wash.,  Bellingham — Recommendation  of  the 
city  councii  for  the  improvement  of  the  Holly 
Street  viaduct  by  an  expenditure  of  about  $66,- 
000  has  been  adopted  by  the  city  council  and  a 
hearing  on  the  project  is  to  be  held  soon. 

Wash.,  Vancouver — The  contract  for  paving 
5.6  miles  of  the  Battlegrround-Heisson  road  has 
been  let  to  the  United  Contracting  Company  on 
a  bid  of  $121,071.96.  The  county  engineer  esti¬ 
mated  the  job  to  cost  $139,000. 

Wash.,  Walla  Walla — The  city  commission  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  paving  two  miles  of  city 
streets  to  the  Independent  Paving  Company  of 
Tacoma  on  a  bid  of  $81,647.68.  The  contract 
calls  for  a  2V^-in.  asphcdtic  concrete  base  with 
a  1%-in.  top.  The  contract  includes  gutters, 
sewers  and  manholes. 

Waterworks 

Ariz.,  Flagstaff — Plans  are  being  considered 
for  extension  of  the  water  system.  The  Santa 
Fe  company  has  offered  all  necessary  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  Crater  Lake  (a  natural  reseiv 
voir  with  6,000,000  galion  capacity,  owned  by 
Chas.  H.  Spencer)  ;  pipe  line  to  be  built  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  city  operate  plant  and  supply  the 
company  at  reasonable  basis.  This  would  give 
an  additional  supply  of  water  to  the  city  of 
about  12,000,000  gallons. 

Ariz.,  Lordsburg — It  is  announced  that  a  new 
water  system  will  be  installed  at  an  early  date 
as  well  as  a  sewer  system — bond  issue  having 
been  voted  for  $110,000  to  be  used  for  same. 
76,000-gai.  tank  and  water  hydrants  to  be 
erected. 

Cal.,  Monterey  Park — A  bond  issue  of  $225,- 
000  has  been  approved  for  a  complete  water¬ 
works  system.  Olmstead  and  Gillelen,  Los  A^i- 
geles  engineers,  have  prepared  the  plans  and 
will  supervise  the  installation  of  the  system. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco — With  a  bid  of  $683,060, 
the  construction  firm  of  Grant  Smith  Company 
of  Seattle  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  Pulgas 
tunnel  which  is  to  be  bored  from  a  i»int  four 
miles  west  of  Redwood  City  into  Crystal  Springs 
lake  by  the  city  as  a  part  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
conduit  to  San  Francisco.  The  inside  diameter 
of  the  tunnel,  which  will  be  lined  with  con¬ 
crete,  will  be  10  ft.  8  ins.,  the  same  as  the  main 
mountain  division  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  aque¬ 
duct,  which  will  carry  400,000,000  gallons  daily. 

Cal.,  Vernon — According  to  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  City  Engineer  Howard  McCurdy,  it 
will  cost  the  city  $460,000  ‘  to  install  the  pro¬ 
posed  high-pressure  water  system  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  industrial  district.  The  plans 
provide  for  duplicate  pumping  equipment  or 
electric  driven  and  gras  driven  pumping  units. 

Nev.,  Elko — Work  will  commence  shortly  on 
the  drilling  of  eight  wells  on  the  China  ranch 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  municipal 
water  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wells  wrlll 
cost  approximately  $30,000. 

Ore.,  Condon — The  citizens  of  this  place  have 
voted  $90,000  in  bonds  with  which  to  construct 
a  new  water  supply  system.  Stevens  &  Coon, 
engineers  of  Portland,  are  preparing  the  plans. 


Ore.,  Oregon  City — The  Oak  Lodge  water  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  incorporated  wdth  a  bonding 
power  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  industrial  district  with  a  sufficient  water 
supply. 

Miscellaneous 

Cal.,  Benicia — Industrial  Site — Bonds  to  the 
extent  of  $90,000  have  been  voted  for  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  seventy  acres  of  industrial  land  along 
the  water  front  and  for  the  installation  of  a 
storm  sewer. 

Cal.,  Chico— Drainage  System — Plans  for  the 
drainage  of  68,413'  acres  of  rice  land  along 
Butte  Creek,  have  been  prepared  by  J,  M.  How¬ 
ell,  engrineer  for  the  Butte  Drainage  District. 
The  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  county 
supervisors.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will 
cost  $70,000. 

Cal.,  Los  AngHes — Dredging — A  contract  for 
dredging  the  first  unit  of  the  Union  Pacific 
terminal  on  Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  been 
awarded  to  the  San  Francisco  Dredge  Company 
on  a  bid  of  $70,360.  The  contract  calls  for  the 
removal  of  670,000  yards  of  material  at  lOV^ 
cents  a  yard. 

Cal.,  San  Diego — Gas  Holder — Construction  of 
a  gas  holder  with  a  capacity  of  6,000,000  cu.  ft. 
has  been  announced  by  the  San  Diego  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  and  Electric.  H.  H.  Jones  is  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

Cal.,  San  Pedro  —  Harbor  Improvements — 
Otto  Hanson  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
118,000  yards  of  grading  at  the  outer  harbor 
on  a  bid  of  $41,000. 

Ore.,  Salem — Plant  Equipment — The  output  of 
the  Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  plant 
here  will  be  increased  by  one-third  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  paper  machine  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  cost  about  $200,000.  Thirty 
more  employes  will  be  added  at  the  same  time. 
The  new  machine  will  enable  the  compfuiy  to 
manufacture  specialty  paper  lines. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — Wireless  Tower — Miller  Bros., 
Tacoma,  have  secured  the  contract  for  erection 
of  a  wireless  tower  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  and  a  wire¬ 
less  operator’s  house  at  Northhead,  on  a  bid  of 
$14,600  for  both  jobs. 

Utah,  Ogden — The  city  commission  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  laying  of  36  blocks  of  water  mains 
which  wili  cost  approximately  $160,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  estimate  submitted  by  City  Engineer 
W.  E.  Craven.  The  pipe  will  range  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  Bids  wiil  be  called 
for  within  fifteen  days  for  the  work. 

Wash.,  Monroe — Contract  for  construction  of 
extensions  to  the  city’s  water  system,  estimated 
to  cost  $80,000,  has  been  iet  to  Northwest  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  Seattie,  on  their  bid  of 
$66,714.60.  Work  involves  the  laying  of  12 
miles  of  6  and  8-in.  wood  stave  pipe,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  1,000,000-gal.  concrete  reservoir. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Troutman  and  Company,  Se¬ 
curities  Bldg.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  installing  a  water  system  for  the  town  of 
Mukilteo  on  a  bid  of  $66,000. 

Wash.,  Seattle — The  Northwest  Construction 
Company  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  water  system 
for  the  town  pf  Monroe,  Wash. 

Wash.,  Seqnim — Contract  for  construction  of 
extensions  to  water  system  of  this  city  has  been 
let  to  L.  L.  Lent,  Bremerton,  on  his  bid  of 
$13,916.  Work  involves  the  construction  of 
20,000  cu.  ft.  concrete  reservoir,  and  installation 
of  9,700  ft.  of  8-in.  wood  stave  pipe. 

Wash.,  Walla  Walla — The  Water  Commission 
of  Walla  Walla  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  im¬ 
provements  to  the  city’s  water  system  which 
wiil  cost  about  $140,000.  The  work  includes  a 
4-mile  pipe  line,  dam,  sluice  gates  and  a  tele- 
'  phone  line  and  road  to  the  headworks  site. 


